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The President of the General Convention Speaks 
To the Churches of Illinois 


Dear Friend: 

I am writing to you as your President 
of your Universalist Convention, and 
essentially as to a vice-president of the 
Universalist General Convention. For 
unless we can persuade every officer of 
every local parish of our beloved church to 
think in terms of the whole, it is idle for us 
to plan any comprehensive program with 
any hope of success. 

This is a year of crisis throughout the 
world, with increasing assaults upon all 
that Liberals hold dear. A careful read- 
ing of daily papers makes that fact clear 
to any thoughtful man. ‘‘Very well,” 
you say, ‘““what can we do about it?” 

First of all, I would have every layman 
in the Universalist Church seek to de- 
velop a sense of solidarity with all other 
Universalists. 

One way of doing this is for every officer 
in every parish to subscribe for The Chris- 
tian Leader, the official organ of the Uni- 
versalist Church, and, having subscribed, 
read it and appoint a special committee 
to push subscriptions for the Leader among 
the members of the local church. 

You will have little difficulty raising 
your budget among informed Universal- 
ists. 

As a further part of a program for soli- 
darity I would have the laymen frankly 
face the fact that the church is facing a life 


and death struggle with a modern pagan- 
ism. 

What do you as laymen propose to do 
about that? Certainly a mere handful of 
clergy cannot determine the attitude of 
100,000 lay members. Nor is it primarily 
the business of the clergy to attempt to do 
so. 

Questions as serious to “these states’ 
as the question of slavery was in 1850 must 
be solved*in the spirit of our Gospel. 
Otherwise our churches are doomed to be- 
come private chapels of a doomed class. 
facing the tyranny of a “totalitarian” 
state. Look abroad. 

The Universal Fatherhood of God and 
the Universal Brotherhood of man must 
be made to mean something, or “we are 
become as sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal.” 

Therefore I urge you personally as a 
beginning to personally subscribe, if not 
already a subscriber, to The Leader. 

And in as far as is humanly possible back. 
your minister in his efforts to key the life 
of the local parish to the keynote of the 
Program of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 

I am confident that if we can double the 
number of subscribers to The Christian 
Leader, we shall be able to quadruple the 
usefulness of the Universalist Church. 

Wave 


A Visit to Peabody 


Peabody lies just outside of Salem, or 
vice versa, just as you choose. The Pea- 
body Universalist church is the church that 
Dr. George E. Huntley has served for 
several years and for which, with the help 
of the loyal congregation, he has worked 
miracles. When the forty-seventh session 
of the Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
State Young People’s Christian Union 
was planned for Peabody April 25-26, Dr. 
Huntley was at his work. When it was 
found that he could not be present in per- 
son at the services, the parish decided to 
go ahead with their plans, and it seemed to 
me that they succeeded admirably. 

Daylight saving arrived in the night of 
April 25-26, and so it was a 7.30 a. m. 
(Standard) train that I boarded for Salem. 
The committee had sent a young man to 
meet me at the train, but obviously he 
looked for a portly, imposing preacher, and 
I got by him. However, a trolley carried 
me over without trouble, and gave me the 
impression that Salem and Peabody are 
one community, which for practical pur- 
poses they are. 

Turning into the long approach to the 
church, I met an active member. Finding 
that I wanted a taxicab to take me ,to Dr. 
Huntley’s house, he at once placed himself 
and his car at my disposal. 

It is a cozy, beautiful little home that 


the Huntleys have established in Peabody, 
a good fifteen-minute walk from the center. 
I did not expect to see Dr. Huntley, but 
was taken upstairs for a moment—the 
nurse warning me that it was for only a 
moment. 

I could see in that moment the thing 
that worries the congregation. Their be- 
loved leader insists on being concerned 
with every detail. When on his feet he 
never lets anything go haphazard. Wheth- 
er acting as president of the General 
Sunday School Association, or minister of 
the church in Peabody, he knows what is 
happening and who is to do things. What 
concerns his people concerns him, and so 
today what concerns him vitally concerns 
his people, for they love him. He is writ- 
ing messages from his bed, or rather was 
doing it until a brake was put on such 
activities. 

His people did not look for some 1380 
delegates, but they took them in. One 
lady who had planned to entertain four 
took in seven. The fine young man who 
drove me to the station after church had 
planned for two and took four. It is 
these local committee members who tale 
the brunt of such things. I had supposed 


that this business of “eating and sleeping: 


delegates” was about extinct, but not with 
(Continued on page 604) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal] Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, proviied the above principles be professed. 


The Report of the Unitarian Appraisal Commission 


({NONSIDERATIONS of delicacy should not deter 
representatives of other denominations from 
commenting upon the report of the Commis- 
sion of Appraisal to the American Unitarian Asso- 
sociation.* The book bears the title ‘‘Unitarians 
Face a New Age.” And that is as true of Congrega- 
tionalists, Universalists, and Catholics as it is of 
Unitarians. Besides, the business of any church is the 
business of every church. We all are in the same boat. 
It has been charged that people hostile to the 
officers of the American Unitarian Association were 
back of the project for a survey. That is undoubtedly 
true. A lot of people who had failed to get out of the 
A. U. A. the things they asked for let out whoops of 
joy when the idea was suggested. 

It has been said in reply that some of the most 
disinterested and far-sighted Unitarian leaders ad- 
vocated this appraisal. Those who heard Charles 
Park and Palfrey Perkins speak for the plan know this 
to be a fact. Their addresses struck a high note. 


But, whatever the motives of the great gathering - 


that voted for the survey, good, bad and indifferent, 
from delegates hot, cold and lukewarm, the machinery 
that was set up to pick a commission functioned well, 
and a commission of great ability and high character 
was chosen. 

The Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, Minn., 
chairman, has done wonders with his own church, and 
has contributed leadership of an especially noble and 
efficient type to the younger elements in the Unitarian 
fellowship. Dr. James Luther Adams, who has just 
gone from a parish to a professorship iu Meadville 
Seminary, Chicago, is an authority on education. 
“Sam’’ Capen, as his intimates call him, son of Presi- 
dent Capen of Tufts, is chancellor of the University 
of Buffalo, and before that was a specialist in the 
U. S. Bureau of Education. Walter Prichard Eaton 
of Yale is famous. Eduard C. Lindeman of the New 
York School of Social Work, Frederic C. Melcher, edi- 
tor of the Publishers’ Weekly, Prof. James Bissett Pratt 
of Williams, and Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, president 


*Unitarians Face a New Age. The Report of the Commis- 
sion of Appraisal to the American Unitarian Association. Pub- 
lished by the Commission, 25 Beacon St., Boston.. Cloth, 448 
pages, $1.00. Paper, Findings and Recommendations, 15 cents, 


of Mills College, are all justly distinguished in their 
respective fields. H. Paul Douglass, the Congregational 
clergyman and statistician, and John J. Hader, the two 
salaried helpers of the Commission, are competent 
men. 

We mention these names to show that any con- 
clusions of this group are entitled to respectful con- 
sideration. Though we are of the opinion that 
twenty other groups of ten each, made up in the same 
way, would have made twenty other reports quite 
different, what this special group found, nevertheless, 
is worth studying. 

Through the cooperation of The Christian Register 
we published last week and publish in this issue in- 
teresting and illuminating comments on the report. 

Section A, “Rethinking Unitarianism,”’ and Sec- 
tion B, “Findings and Recommendations,” are the 
sections which will be most discussed, and they have 
been put out in pamphlet form. 

Section A raises a question that Universalists 
have raised, and makes a great affirmation that Uni- 
versalists are making. The question is whether or- 
ganized Unitarianism has a work still to do. The 
affirmation is that the liberal spirit and liberal ideas 
must have machinery through which to express 
themselves. If any group seriously questions its 
mission, its mission is ended. We admire the Uni- 
tarians for facing this question. We can not answer it 
for them or for the Universalists. But we are with 
them one hundred percent in believing in the mission 
of liberalism. We see machinery being developed in 
Baptist, Congregational, Presbyterian, Episcopal, and 
other church groups, for the expression of this spirit. 
But there is this difference: These other groups do not 
care a fig whether the machinery is run by a moderator 
or a president, and we liberals think a lot about such 
things. This report makes them major matters. 

One of the great utterances of the book is in this 
first chapter: ‘‘What is needed in this world of 1936 
is an association of free churches that will stand and 
fight for the central philosophy and values of liberal 
religion, as set over against any philosophy that denies 
the spiritual nature of man, making him merely the 
product and plaything of a material universe, in 
which only blind chance and ruthless force have sway.” 
There has been altogether too much countenance given 
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in organized Unitarianism to the deadly doctrine that 
man is an accident and that the universe is to end in 
nothingness. 

Equally strong in this opening chapter is the 
declaration that if democracy is to be saved liberals 
must abandon the attitude of laissez-faire and deal 
effectively with the problems of modern society. 

Seven tests of churches through which the liberal 
spirit can express itself are set up. They are well 
worth studying. The object is to develop spiritual 
insight and power in their own members and in society. 
To do this they must: (1) Be set free from the sec- 
tarian spirit. (2) Practice democracy in their own 
organizations. (8) Recognize leadership. (4) By 
group thinking and action develop a body of common 
opinion. (5) Make worship central. (6) Develop 
the educational method. (7) Recognize that re- 
ligion is futile unless it has a direct bearing on society. 

The astounding thing to us in this report is that a 
body of people who are obviously so brilliant in- 
tellectually, and so high-minded, should come to lay 
such stress on details of organization in their own 
fellowship. The answer to the riddle is their lack of 
knowledge about how the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation functions, and their genuine passion for de- 
mocracy. If anyone of them could have sat down at 
25 Beacon Street and helped ‘‘run”’ things for three 
months, they could not have written these sections of 
the report. 

Among Unitarians, Universalists, and Congrega- 
tionalists, the major problem from an organizational 
standpoint for a hundred years has been the problem 
of securing enough centralization to be half-way ef- 
ficient. This report is all for decentralization. The 
fact is that today the center is where each local church 
proudly lifts its spire to high heaven and runs its own 
town meeting. 

Through the American Unitarian Association 
some measure of united action has been secured. It 
is that American Unitarian Association as a central 
body that this Commission wants to limit. The re- 
port inevitably raises the question as to whether the 
thing they really want is not different officers. If so, 
why not go in and elect different officers? 

Democracy is of the spirit. It happens that in 
city gcvernment, state government, and in most 
other government, it functions best with a short ballot, 
few cfficers, and those officers given power and held 
responsible. To make churches function there must 
ke quick, strong action, and there can be no quick, 
strong action if leaders have no power. 

Nor does it make any difference what the leader 
is called—secretary, president, moderator. The secret 
is to back him while he is at it and recall him when 
he fails. 

We are not intimating that the officers of the 
American Unitarian Association have failed. We are 
slow to charge failure against any church officials who 
have been carrying on during the past ten years. It 
would be easy to list closed Universalist churches 
and lay them all on the doorsteps of state and general 
officers. It would be a stupid, unfair performance. 

But the Commission is not consistent in its de- 
centralization program. Mr. Reed points that out in 
an article in this issue. They seem to want to bring 


all auxiliary organizations into the central denomi- 
national body. Mr. Reed thinks that such an attempt 
would make trouble. We express no opinion about 
Unitarians. But with less self-contained Universalists 
one could hear from Eastport to San Diego the racket 
stirred up by such a proceeding. 

There are other matters in this report of vital 
interest to churches of every denomination. We shall 
refer to them later. Meanwhile our advice is: “Read 
ie 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR AND 


JAPAN . 


E have said frequently that The Christian 
Science Monitor is a great newspaper, and we 
reiterate it after reading with care a series of 

twelve articles on Japan by William H. Chamberlain, 
its chief Far Eastern correspondent. What makes 
the articles especially valuable is that Mr. Chamber- 
lain permits the Japanese to speak for themselves. 
Mr. Chamberlain is the editor, or forum director, as 
he calls himself, and the Japanese interpret Japan. 
Among the subjects discussed are ‘““Emperor Worship 
Basic to Japan,” “The Army Seen as Opposed to 
Capitalistic Program,” “Japan Still Attacks U. S. 
Exclusion Act,’ “Exalted Mission to Tranquillize 
Whole World,” 
Place in World,” “Most Literate Asiatic Nation,” 


' “Political Party Power Waning,” “‘Drive for Place in 


Sun,” “Modern Japan Has Leaders but No Colossus.”’ 

Even the titles are worth thinking about. 

The reading of the articles tends to make us 
humble concerning our knowledge of Japan. It im- 
presses upon us the importance of our knowing much 
more than we do. It reveals the difficulty of planting 
Christianity wholesale in the country, and the im- 
possibility of making the slightest advance without 
tact, kindness, and insight into the motives of men 
and nations who have been trained in different ways. 


Recently we have been amused and puzzled by the 


quickness of Japan to resent a cartoon in Vanity fair, 
making fun of the Fmperor, and by the treatment of 
Professor Minobe, who referred to the Emperor in a 
book on constitutional law as an organ of the state. 
There is nothing more alive and basic in Japanese 


thought than that the Emperor is above constitutions | 


and religions. He is the state and the god in theory 
absolutely unlimited and unrestricted. 

In Cultural Nippon for June, 1935, Professor 
Fujisawa wrote: “Far from being any organ of state, 
our Tenno (emperor) governs the state as the supreme 


ruler in an unbroken line from ages eternal. . . . The | 


“Women Gradually Take Their’ 


spiritual and ethical union between sovereign and | 


people constitutes the essence and flower of our na- 


tional life, and should remain unchanged as heaven | 


and earth. . . . It is not the state that appointed 
the Tenno as its highest organ. 
sovereigns who founded this country on a basis broad 
and everlasting and implanted virtue deeply and 
firmly.” 

A western missionary who should say that all 
this is a fiction, that the sovereignty actually resides in 
the Army and Elder Statesmen, would be wasting his 
breath and subjecting himself to arrest. He would 


It was the successive | 
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find an army of ex-service men crusading against an 
innocent enough book on constitutional law in which 
the Emperor is actually treated with profound respect, 
but which even the friends of the writer have given up 
defending. 

But we ought to know these things, and be re- 
spectful in the presence of a devotion which is more 
complete and absorbing than that which unites any 
other sovereign and people on earth. 

And if we had the slightest comprehension of the 
wound caused by the Japanese Exclusion Act, it is 
inconceivable to us that the American people would 
"not insist on changing it. 

A church like the Universalist, which is made up 
of courteous, kind, intelligent people, ought to have 
ambassadors of good will in a nation where the per- 
aoe of courteous, kind, intelligent people is so 

igh. 

The work to be done is a work of understanding 
and not a work of conversion. 


DR. CARY IS DEAD 


ATE in the morning of April 30 the Assistant 
T*, Secretary in the General Convention offices 
opened a cable which read: “Father died 
aes Notify Mother, Maude, Julia, Regina. 
ary” 

Though Dr. Cary had been ill during the past 
year, we were not prepared for this news. His letters 
had been hopeful. He was getting better steadily. 
He had plan after plan for new work. 

Henry Monfort Cary, let us say for the casual 
reader, has been. our head missionary in Japan for a 
number of years. He liked the country, the people, 
the work, his fellow missionaries, and life generally. 
He did not like everything in the world, misunder- 
standing between Japan and the United States for 
example, but he did like life. He put a lot into it and 
he got a lot out of it. 

Dr. Cary, trained by the Catholics, was well 
trained. He had a good brain. He knew the sig- 
nificance of intellectual trends. He left the Catholics 
without hating Catholics. He could not hate any- 
body. 

He was happy with Universalists. In one sense 
he had little trouble, for the word Catholic means 
Universalist, and the word Universalist means Catho- 
lic. But he rejoiced in the new freedom, in wife, in 
children, and in work. 

Those who attended the retreat of the fraters of 
the Wayside Inn the year when he was last at home, 
well remember how he fitted into the group. He had 
become a Universalist of Universalists, which means 
that he loved his own connection and excluded no- 
body from his interest and fellowship. 

We work these missionaries rather hard when 
they come home, and we made many engagements 
for him. We hope the hard work did not break him 
down. But he was glad to go up and down the land, 
and now a great group of churches will read of his 
passing with the sorrow that one feels for a close friend. 

Our sympathy and our congratulations to his 
faithful and loving wife and to the children, all but 
one of whom are in the homeland. 


And we are glad that the cheerful, resourceful 
lad who finished his work at Tufts last June and who 
is Harry Cary, Junior, went back last summer to 
take on his own strong young shoulders part of his 
father’s work, and that he is there now to share the 
burden of sorrow and responsibility with his mother. 

The church in America and in Japan has lost a 
noble minister. 

An obituary sketch will appear in our next issue. 

ok * 


“(DEAR OLD CONSERVATIVE DR. HALL”’ 


HEN Pliny Allen addressed the Boston Min- 
isters’ Meeting he told of the shock that he 
received when a young minister referred to 

“dear old conservative Dr. Hall.” 

Then in vivid language Mr. Allen pictured a 
scene in a Boston Ministers’ Meeting when young 
Frank Oliver Hall stood up for an hour after an address 
on the Boer War to meet the heckling of the con- 
servative old guard of the church. He described how 
Hall’s eyes flashed, how he shook his tawny locks, 
how he gave blow for blow, as he declared for the in- 
alienable rights of “‘life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” ‘‘Ajax,’”’ said Mr. Allen, emphatically, “de- 
fying the lightning had nothing on Dr. Hall that day.” 
Dr. Hall was one of the arch-rebels of a generation ago. 
Now he is “dear old conservative Dr. Hall.’ We 
have a personal interest in this matter, for we see “a 
dear old conservative” nimbus, or perhaps not so 
“dear,” floating in the air looking for another brow 
to crown. 

Get before Dr. Hall today some question relating 
to cruelty to a child, infringement on the rights of man, 
closing the door of opportunity to anybody, and he 
will flash fire and speak with such power that all and 
sundry will hastily look for adjectives other than 
“‘dear’’—-which means in that sense amiable and good 
for nothing—other than “old,” and other than ‘‘con- 


servative.”’ 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


A state board of education was established for 
Massachusetts in 1837, and Horace Mann was elected 
secretary. The nation will celebrate the centennial 
because the work of Horace Mann resulted in the 
public school system. Horace Mann was born in 
Franklin, Mass., May 4, 1796. 


Is there anything much more encouraging than 
the fact that the church seems to be entering a period 
of greater sensitivity to the ethical and social implica- 
tions of the gospel, when the world at large is moving 
the other way? 


The unreason of the people afraid of Communism 
in this country is so great at times as to make us suspect 
a soft spot in their brains, but their fear is not half as 
dangerous as are those who spread the fear for selfish 
reasons. 


A Universalist who will keep faith in the highest 
conceivable and touch with the neediest on earth, has 
opportunities today greater than in any other period 
of history. 
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A Voice from the East 


Lewis R. Lowry 


ml’ was recently my privilege to listen to one 
+ Bl whom many consider to be the most Christ- 
like character in the world today, and it 

ks seems to me there can be no doubt that he is 
one of the most Christlike the human race has pro- 
duced. 

Nineteen hundred years ago there came a Voice 
from the Fast, and it was greeted with the derisive 
question, “Can any good come out of Nazareth?” 
Three years later the Author of that Voice hung in 
agony upon a cross, having been nailed there by the 
soldiers of the wise and omnipotent West. Yes, 
he was nailed to a cross, but the philosophy of life for 
which he stood spread till it has become the ‘‘professed”’ 
philosophy of all the Western and most of the civi- 
lized world. 

Now there comes another voice from the Fast, re- 
interpreting that gospel of long ago in terms of modern 
life. And again, the voice is met with the same de- 
risive question, ‘““Can any good come out of Japan?” 
Well, let us see! 

The philosophy of Toyohiko Kagawa cannot be 
separated from his life, so I want to speak a little of 
that before I speak of his message to us. 

At the age of four he was an orphan, being 
brought up by his father’s legal wife, who hated him. 
Time and again, while she was caring for him, she 
would say, ‘““You are the child of my enemy, I hate 
you!” In this atmesphere of hatred Kagawa spent 
the tenderest years of his life. At the age of eleven 
he was sent to his uncle’s in a small city, and then 
it was that he entered a Buddhist temple for schooling. 
“Pea gentleman; be a saint,” the priests told him, and 
with all the fervor of his childish heart Kagawa 
wanted to be a gentleman, be a saint, but there was 
no saint or gentleman anywhere near after whom he 
could pattern. At the age of fourteen we find him 
thinking, way beyond his years, about the tragic state 
of the world, and longing to do something about it, 
yet fearful that he never could. He seemed to be 
caught in a vicious circle from which there was no 
escape. ‘Then a missionary invited him to join an 
English Bible class. Kagawa asked permission of his 
guardian, and was told that he might join the class, 
as it was an excellent opportunity to learn English, 
but that he would not be permitted to become a Chris- 
tian, as that was a traitor’s religion. So Kagawa 
joined the class, and seven months later he was bap- 
tized and teaching a class in the mission. As soon as 
the uncle learned that he had become a Christian he 
cast him off. However, a missionary secured a 
scholarship for him, and he went through Junion 
College, completing the three year course in two years. 
At the age of nineteen, he was stricken, while preaching 
in the open air, with tubercular pneumonia, and the 
doctor said he must die—there was no hope for him. 
But Kagawa wanted to live—he prayed for the gift of 
life, not for himself, but because he wanted to carry 
the light of the Gospel to those who never had heard. 
His prayer was answered, and from that time he never 
has wavered from the determination formed during 


that tragic experience. He saw clearly that Chris- 
tianity is composed of two parts, (1) to preach the 
Gospel and (2) to abolish poverty. 

On Christmas eve, 1909, the other students had 
left the college for their homes, but Kagawa was pre- 
paring for his great adventure. He was going to the 
slums to live with the people. With barely sufficient 
to buy rice for himself, he rented a small place six feet 
by six feet, in the worst part of the city, and moved in. 
Before he had settled his meager belongings, the king 
of the gamblers arrived and asked, “Kagawa, don’t 
you want a disciple?” He had brought with him a 
forlorn figure of a man who formerly had been a man- 
ual laborer, but who new had heart trouble and was 
unable to work. Kagawa took him in and shared with 
him his rice and bed. In a few days, two others, as 
destitute and forlorn as the first, had joined the group, 
and Kagawa now was the sole support for the four. 
Kagawa had eleven yen a month (a yen equals about 
twenty-eight cents of our money, but, because things 
are cheaper in Japan, it has the purchasing power of 
about a dollar), so Kagawa had the equivalent of 
about $11 a month to feed these four. Soon they were 
reduced to a diet of thin rice soup twice a day. 

This experience awakened in Kagawa a love for 
democracy. He came to realize that every man has 
just one stomach, and whether he be a worker or a 
millionaire it takes approximately the same amount to 
fill that stomach. Further, since God loves all, it was 
God’s intention that all stomachs should be reasonably 
well filled. In this connection it is well for us to re- 
member that, while it may be true, as was recently 
published in a local paper, that the ‘‘average’’ income 
in this country has increased from $547 to $1,719 in 
the past thirty years, you can’t eat an average. The 
multitudes of those whose incomes are far below the 
$1,000 a year mark require approximately as much 
per man to fill their stomachs as do the few hundred 
whose incomes are in the $100,000 and more class. 
No one criticizes the ability of the present system to 
produce—the average is not especially criticized— 
rather it is the unjust distribution of the rewards of 
industry that is unfortunate. You know, I like that 
thought of Kagawa’s—one man, one stomach; and it 
requires just as much to fill the stomach of the worker 
as it does the stomach of the millionaire, and God in- 
tended all should be reasonably well filled. 

After four years and eight months in the slums, 
Kagawa came to the conclusion, to use his own words, 
that “‘one individual, working for individuals, cannot 
change society.”” For every man he could rehabilitate 
and get out of the slums, a dozen more would drift 
down—-bankrupt farmers and merchants, broken- 
down laborers cast off by the factories. It was a 
steady, sluggish stream. ‘You have to stop it higher 
up,” said Kagawa. So he pulled up stakes and came 
to America, entering Princeton, where he completed 
his course in two years. Returning to Japan, he did 
not go to the “down and outs’ in the slums. They 
already were too “shot to pieces.”’ Instead he started 
just above, with those headed for the slums—the 
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laborers and farmers. He taught them to organize 
and help themselves. He wrote a book, ‘The Adora- 
tion of the Laborer,” in which he said that since the 
laborer made the things upon which the rest of society 
depended, he was more important than any other, 
even the king. This was treason, they said, and 
Kagawa was arrested and fined 100 yen and his book 
was suppressed. Kagawa often said that if he had 
not paid the fine, the New Testament would have 
had to do it, for every word was taken from it in one 
place or another. 

There isn’t time to tell of the other persecutions 
that fell to the lot of Toyohiko Kagawa; suffice to say 
that he suffered as the prophet generally suffers, 
until, in the extremity of the disaster of the Tokyo 
earthquake, the government finally turned to this 
very man it had been persecuting as the only man 
capable of handling the situation. 

I want now to take a few minutes to say some- 
thing of the particular mesasge he brought to us in 
the Rauschenbusch Lectures. 

To me, it seemed extremely unfortunate that Dr. 
Kagawa lacks the command of English to express 
himself adequately. I am confident that many who 
heard him, but who knew nothing of the sacrificial 
character of his life, who were unacquainted with his 
writings (for he expresses himself much more clearly 
with his pen than he does verbally), failed to grasp the 
full significance of his message. 

In his lectures, Dr. Kagawa pointed out that 
every nation in the world faces the same situation. 
Money is concentrating into fewer hands—farmers are 
losing their farms and being driven into tenantry. 
The great middle class in every capitalist country in 
the world is being liquidated just as surely as it was 
in Soviet Russia. There they sent out soldiers and 
accomplished the task quickly. In the capitalist 
countries, the great middle class, through economic 
pressure, is slowly but surely being driven into peas- 
antry. Analyzing the situation, Dr. Kagawa spoke of 
three phases of economy, the physical, the sense, and 
the conscious, and he pointed to certain values re- 
quired by each. The physical requires only food, 
clothing and shelter—hence all the values needed are 
life and labor. The second includes those things that 
do with the senses—such as feeling, smell, taste, etc., 
and to satisfy these we need to add the values of ex- 
change system and growth. The third is the con- 
scious, dealing with appreciation, memory, religion, 
etc., and here we add the values of selection, order 
and purpose, in life. (Of course, Dr. Kagawa gave 
this in great detail and I am mentioning it very sketch- 
ily.) His answer for our difficulties was a cooperative 
to correspond with each of the seven values of life— 
marketing, producing, consuming, insurance, credit 
unions, mutual aid, cooperatives, etc. Cooperation is 
Christianity in practice, he said. 

Well, this is a pretty theory—but will it work? 
Will men produce, organize, and distribute the neces- 
sities of life efficiently unless there is the promise of 
personal gain asaspur? That is the rock upon which 
so many utopias come to grief. The best answer to 
these questions is what has happened. 

Some eighty: years ago in Rochdale, England, 
twenty-eight weevers complained because they could 
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not buy pure flour. They had only a few pennies to 
spend, so were completely at the mercy of the local 
store-keepers who, to increase their profits, mixed 
concrete dust with the flour they sold to make it weigh 
heavier. (And if you think similar practices are not 
followed today, read ‘‘Partners in Plunder,” by Mat- 
thews and Shallcross.) But these weavers hit upon 
the novel idea of pooling their resources and opening 
their own store, where they could buy pure flour and 
other articles at a cheaper price. That was the be- 
ginning of the Rochdale Cooperative movement in 
England that today has some twenty-eight million 
members, does one-sixth of the retail business of Eng- 
land and operates 150 factories—all on the cooperative 
plan. 

In Denmark, Pastor Sonne was preaching to the 
harbor laborers, entirely out of his usual environment. 
They said to him, “Pastor, it is good of you to help us 
find God, but could you help us find our daily bread?” 
“Give us this day our daily bread’’—how little we 
think of that! Pastor Sonne accepted the challenge, 
and the Danish Cooperative Movement was formed. 
As a result, instead of his income being one of the low- 
est in Europe, the Danish farmer today enjoys the 
highest average income of any farmer in Europe. We 
in America like to think of ourselves as the richest 
country in the world. We are, in aggregate wealth, 
but Denmark has a larger per capita wealth than the 
United States. The difference is that here we have 
extremes of wealth in some hands and extremes of 
poverty elsewhere, while in Denmark the whole is 
much more evenly distributed—there being no ex- 
tremes either of wealth or of poverty. Sweden and 
Finland tell the same story. (Finland, by the way, 
is the only allied country that is meeting its debt to the 
United States.) And now Kagawa has started this 
movement in Japan, and it is showing the same 
phenomenal success. 

Just a word about the organization of these so- 
cieties. Since the Rochdale system furnishes the 
foundation for all, I will mention it only. The Roch- 
dale system has three basic principles. First, economic 
democracy—one man, one vote. When we founded 
our political democracy we inaugurated this principle 
in government, but at the same time we carried with 
us from our old life the feudalistic conception that 
ownership of material goods entitles the possessor to 
special privileges in the business world. The co- 
operatives simply take this principle which we used 
in political democracy and extend it to industry and 
business—one man one vote, regardless of the amount 
invested. Second, fairness to capital. Every in- 
vestor is paid interest on his investment at the cur- 
rent rate—no more, no less. Third, patronage divi- 
dends. Under the present set-up of business economy 
all profits go to the owners of the business in propor- 
tion to the amount of their investments or control of 
its capital structure. The cooperatives operate on the 
prineiple that the customers make the store possible, 
so all the profits are distributed—at regular intervals— 
to the patrons of the store, not in proportion to the 
amount invested in the capital structure, but in pro- 
portion to the amount they have spent with the store. 

“Will it work?” It has been working for more 
than eighty years, and those countries where the 
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cooperative movement is the strongest have suffered 
least from the depression. “Will such a movement 
be able to secure good organizing ability?” In Swe- 
den, the head of the cooperative was offered $100,000 
a year to become the executive for a private business. 
He refused, preferring to remain with the cooperative 
for the, in comparison, insignificant salary of $5,000 
a year. Why? Can some one give a single reason 
why he should change? What could he gain by chang- 
ing? At present he has economic security. His 
salary is sufficient for him to satisfy all his wants and 
enjoy the luxuries. True, he can not have a private 
yacht and such frills of luxury, but he can have all he 
really needs or wants. In addition he enjoys the re- 
spect and honor of his fellowmen because he really 
is serving them. Suppose he changed. With the 
$100,000 salary he could have a yacht, a private 
railroad car and such things, but nothing that he 
really needs that is not his at present. And all the 
respect he would have from his fellows would be that 
based on their envy of his possession of material goods. 
Again, I ask, why should he change? What could he 
gain by making a change? 


In conclusion, then, Dr. Kagawa’s message is one 
of mutual aid—and what is Christianity if it isn’t 
mutual aid? “Help us to help each other, Lord,” 
how often we sing that! Kagawa offers us a tech- 
nique to realize this aspiration—the method of co- 
operation. Not a new-fangled scheme hatched in 
the brain of some idle dreamer, but a method that has 
been tried and tested, with more than eighty years of 
successful operation behind it. 

Nineteen hundred years ago a voice came from 
the East, offering love as the law of life, suggesting that 
service should be the purpose of man. Today another 
voice comes from the Fast, reinterpreting that first 
voice—the author of the second voice having suf- 
fered like unto the author of the first. And through 
his suffering and his study, he has discovered in co- 
operation the technique by which to put the ideals of 
the Christ into practice. Cur forefathers nailed the 
author of the first voice to a tree in the attempt to 
quiet him. Today he speaks again—through the 
voice of Toyohiko Kagawa, the Christ speaks again, 
urging us to follow love and mutual aid as the law of 
life. What will our answer be? 


“Marianne” Makes Up Her Mind 


Camille Drevet 


e5)0 understand the international significance of 
7 &| the spring elections in France—their effect 
Wy] on war, fascism, Ethiopia, Nazi Germany, and 
e indeed all the world—it i is necessary to un- 
femind the “Front Populaire.’’ What it really is, 
what it wants, who is behind it, and its historic de- 
velopment, are aspects of its influence all too often 
obscured by conflicting and prejudiced reports. 

It began with a spontaneous reaction against 
the Fascist Day of February 6, 1984. On February 
12, following the appeal of the General Federation of 
Labor, 150,000 people went out into the streets and 
formed a peaceful and impressive demonstration and 
parade. The provinces also joined in on the same 
day. Within a few months the movement was or- 
ganized and its first political victory was the election 
of Paul Rivet, eminent scientist and president of the 
Intellectuals’ Anti-Fascist Vigilance Committee, to 
the town council of Paris. Rivet’s victory over the 
nationalist candidate, the war veteran Lebecq who 
had the support of the veterans’ organizations, was a 
triumph of intelligence over force. 

On July 14, 1984, after an intensive campaign, 
the Rassemblement Populaire drew up a program which 
was endorsed by the following ten groups: The League 
for the Rights of Man. The Intellectuals’ Anti- 
Fascist Vigilance Committee. The World Committee 
against Fascism and War. The Movement for Mili- 
tant Action. The Radical Republican and Radical 
Socialist Party. The Socialist and Republican Union. 
The Socialist Party. The Communist Party. The 
General Federation of Labor. The General Federa- 
tion of United Labor. Ninety other organizations 
with more than 3,000,000 members also joined this 
movement, not to mention thousands of individuals 
not affiliated with any group. 

Among the most prominent leaders of this al- 


liance may be mentioned: Victor Basch of the League 
for the Rights of Man, Paul Rivet and Paul Lange- 
vin for the Committee of Intellectuals, Leon Jouhaux 
of the Federation of Labor, Jacques Kayser of the 
Radical Party, Paul Faure of the Socialist Party, 
Duclos of the Communist Party. 

These men worked out the program of the Front 
Populaire; admittedly it was a compromise and left 
much to be desired. It called for reduction of work- 
ing hours without change in wages, increased prices 
for agricultural products, old age pensions, the support 
of farm cooperatives, more funds for aid of the unem- 
ployed, and revision of the emergency decrees which 
have reduced purchasing power on the part of the 
people. 

The transformation of the Bank of France into a 
democratically-controlled bank, the establishment of 
taxes on large incomes, the dissolution of the fascist 
organizations, true freedom of the press, and a par- 
liamentary investigation into French colonial adminis- 
tration were other points of the program. 

In international affairs, the Popular Front has 
urged “international collaboration for collective se- 
curity by defining the aggressor and by automatic 
and joint application of sanctions.’ If elected, it 
would be the duty of a Popular Front government of- 
ficially to request all nations that have left the League 
to return, and to ask all isolationist countries to join. 
International control and reduction of armaments is 
another objective, along with the abolition of secret 
diplomacy, the peaceable revision of treaties, the ex- 
tension to all countries of the Franco-Soviet pact of 
mutual assistance, and the nationalization of war in- 
dustries. 

On July 14, 1935, the French national holiday, 
another large demonstration was held, and _ still 
another on November 11. In February, 1936, a vicious 
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attempt was made on the life of the Socialist leader, 
Leon Blum, by the reactionary Action Francaise, on 
the day of the funeral of the royalist writer Jacques 
Bainville. The Rassemblement Populaire again went 
into the streets and the parading columns extended 
from the intellectual section of the Pantheon to the 
workers’ quarters of the Place de la Nation. For five 
hours 300,000 people marched, and not a single 
“Incident” marred the day. 

The newspapers of the Right are not hiding their 


fear any longer, and are appealing openly for a last. 


desperate effort against the Front Populaire. But 
they are fully conscious of the difficulties which they 
face, for on February 16 there marched side by side 
intellectuals, party leaders, senators, public officials, 
republican reserve officers, small merchants, laborers, 
one general, a few colonels, and many women. Be- 
sides, the provinces are even more solidly organized 
around the Front Populaire than is Paris. 

The tactics at elections work as foilows. At the 
first election every political party is at liberty to pre- 


- sent its candidates, but at the run-offs the Front 


Populaire unites on a single candidate. This has 
worked very successfully. 

What will the Front Populaire do once it has come 
to power? There are many who would support a 
government in thorough-going action. “Never,” said 
the Socialist, Severac, “have circumstances been as 
favorable, for all hopes of reform are exhausted. We 
are moving towards Socialism.’ Professor Rivet 
believes that the people are waiting impatiently for 
action, and ‘“‘by making them wait still longer we may 
run the risk that they lose their patience.” If now the 
Front Populaire endeavors to act energetically, strong 


_ capitalist opposition must be expected. At present 


powerful capitalists like M. Mercier of the Electric 
Trust, a member of one of the 200 feudal . families 
which rule France, are deeply sympathetic with the 
extreme Left and are manifesting great admiration 
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for Soviet Russia, with which they would all like to do 
business. But will these capitalists really support 
drastic social and economic change? It seems like 
naive self-deceit to suggest this. 

What can make the work of the Front Populaire 
effective is the pressure of the ‘‘syndicats” (labor or- 
ganizations), provided they maintain their inde- 
pendence. Last December 200,000 officials of these 
syndicats made their position unequivocally clear to 
the political parties of the Front Populaire. They 
declared that, should the leaders of the Front Popu- 
laire fail in their duties, the syndicats would know 
how to move against the financial oligarchy which at 
present enjoys so many privileges and ruins and op- 
presses the masses. 

What seems most certain in all of this is that the 
French masses, especially in the provinces, have 
lost patience and that they will urge their leaders in 
the Front Populaire to take drastic action far beyond 
the present program of the ‘united front.” The 
majority of the provincial workers, and above all the 
peasants, do not want a violent revolution, but, if 
necessary, they are ready even for that. In the 
meeting of the estates at Vizille in 1788 the demands 
of the people were very moderate. The F'states Gen- 
eral of 1789 was also very modest in its program. But 
the Revolution was already under way and in a short 
time it went far beyond the platform adopted by the 
Estates General. Should the Front Populaire there- 
fore succeed in the elections, no one knows what the 
final developments will be. 

Meanwhile, French workers for peace hope that 
the Front Populaire will not merely seek power at the 
polls and then do nothing. They are eager and 
anxious that there shall not be an unholy alliance with 
the conservative forces which might use the ‘“‘united 
front” to lead the nation into war—a war which, as 
has always been the case, will be called “an act of 
national defense.” 


Shall West Meet East? 


Carleton M. Fisher 


iH ideal of human brotherhood has always 
“| been treasured by those who are trying to 
make the Kingdom of God an earthly reality. 
eae, [t is an unexpected inspiration to find that 
out of the pagan Fast has arisen a vital renaissance of 
that primitive Christian dream of world brotherhood. 
From out of the camps of the exploiters has emerged 
the humble Japanese, Kagawa; and from out of the 
mud-holes of the exploited has come the humble 
Korean, Jio. Imperialistic Japan has given birth to 
Kagawa, and colonial Korea to Jio. Together, they 
are doing a work that shames the Christian world of 
the West. Paradoxically enough, the heathen to 
whom we brought salvation are at last setting about 
to redeem their saviors. 
Faced by a nation gone mad with the poisonous 
desires of Western civilization, Kagawa dedicated 
his life to creating the “love-society,” a Kingdom of 
God movement that would serve to alleviate the social 
sores of human suffering. And, strange as it may 
seem to us orthodox believers of the West, he proposed 


that Christianity should be a way of life and not 
merely a precious jewel of belief. His thesis is that, 
as one comes to live the Christian life, one under- 
stands and appreciates it; living experience is pre- 
requisite to sound belief. Thus his Christian program 
has been based largely upon the more basic premise of 
building brotherhood upon its economic and social 
foundations. As a Christian Socialist, his concept of 
Christianity has naturally tended toward subversive- 
ness. His opposition to the profit-motivated society 
in which he lives has grown in strength, as he has 
come to recognize the enlarging vistas of injustice 
and sorrow that such a society produces. As a real- 
istic pacifist, he is firm in his belief that the abolition 
of war depends upon the establishment of world 
cooperation in the economic sphere, such as must be 
realized among individuals, if brotherhood is ever to 
be achieved. 

Kagawa has thus far made great strides in mold- 
ing the beginnings of his great movement. His or- 
ganizational work has been built around the coopera- 
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tive movement. The disinherited and poverty-stricken 
masses have responded to his call simply because they 
see in his work the hope of earthly redemption. Co- 
operatives that give to farmer and city-dweller a 
chance to survive amidst the cruelties of exploitation, 
health insurance, education and the like—all have 
been aimed at bringing to the poor a way out from 
the depths into which they have been thrust. Un- 
like the naive reformist of the Occident, this Japanese 
recognizes the ultimate limitations of the cooperative 
movement: he knows that it is but a temporary oasis 
of hope wherein the suffering may survive. Kagawa 
sees in cooperatives not only immediate help to the 
poor, but an educational program that shall gradually 
mold the masses into intelligent, forward-looking 
people, eager and ready to free their Fatherland from 
the shackles of capitalistic imperialism by setting up 
a new cooperative commonwealth. Politics, the 
exiled publican of Western churchianity, can be the 
method of a Christian movement as well as of a pagan 
movement—so says Kagawa. To win people to the 
idea of his love-society, to help them live together on 
the basis of economic cooperation, to inculcate in 
people’s minds the true and practical nature of 
Jesus’ teachings—such is the program of Japan’s 
Kagawa. 

Mr. Jio, our Universalist worker in Korea, is 
struggling to bring salvation to his people. Instead 
of working among the human debris of the Father- 
land, Japan, he is striving to aid the forgotten men 
and women of his own land, Korea. With many of 
his own people suffering, cast aside while Japanese 
workers may usurp their rights, Mr. Jio has set about 
to bring alleviation and hope into the mud-huts of 
his fellowmen. Working under conditions that threat- 
en success he has already succeeded in organizing over 
1,800 unemployed workers in the city of Taikyu, that 
they might earn bread by weaving fiber slippers. 
Manufacturing over 200,000 pairs of these slippers a 
year and selling them as far afield as Chicago, this 
industry has become second in importance in the dis- 
trict of which Taikyu is the center. All the profits of 
this industry above the cost of material and selling are 
turned back to the workers themselves. At Sen- 
dung, Mr. Jio, with the generous support of our Uni- 
versalist people, has set up a successful farm, upon 
which several families now live-and upon which about 
forty families are working. In contrast to the co- 
operative farms under Kagawa, this farm is organized 
on the share system; but where the average landlord 
gets one-half the crop as his share, this farm is being 
rented on the basis of two-thirds to the tenant and 
one-third to the church. This one-third to the church 
helps to pay the taxes and helps support its missionary 
work. 

By thus demonstrating the practical value of 
Christianity, Mr. Jio is rapidly winning new converts 
to the faith. Churches thus organized are made up of 
men, women and children who have come to under- 
stand Christianity as an actual way of living—a way 
of living that means earthly redemption from starva- 
tion, slavery and sorrow. 

To compare these two men of the Fast is not dif- 
ficult. While they differ somewhat in their tactics and 

ultimate aims, they are akin in the great humanitarian 


work which they are doing. Kagawa appears to be a 
bit more conscious of the political implications of his 
work than does Jio. Where Kagawa definitely desires 
and strives toward Socialism, Jio thus far has not, to 
my knowledge at least, come to grips with the inevit- 
able outcome of his efforts in attempting to rehabili- 
tate the poverty-stricken people of his land. 

What can these men of the East teach us? Their 
work is a definite challenge to the impotency of Amer- 
ican churchdom, in so far as these men are daring to 
do what we only faintly hope might be done! FEco- 
nomic cooperation in America has thus far struggled 
along without any concerted support from the Chris- 
tian churches,.and in many cases in spite of the 
churches. To presume that even liberal Christianity 
is amicable to economic cooperation is dangerous, I 
find. In such a situation, where the Christian forces 
of our nation are aloof from or antagonistic to the very 
expression of practical Christianity, it seems to me 
that we have a great deal to learn from Kagawa and 
Ji0. 

Has it ever occurred to us that we as a church 
might send out a few missionaries into the hell-holes of 
our own Fatherland? That such missionaries might 
work along the same lines of endeavor as these men of 
the Orient—organizing cooperatives, organizing la- 
bor, educating for the new day of economic brother- | 
hood? 

Up till now, the missionary endeavor of our 
church has been based on the assumption that in- 
tellectual enlightenment produces character, and, 
eventually, consecrated Christian living. Mission 
churches have been built to perform the function of 
propaganda-dispensers and homes of sociables and 
food sales. Might not we adopt the tactic of Kagawa | 
and Jio, and base our home missionary endeavor upon | 
economic and social bases? Might we not organize | 
the unemployed workers of ghost-towns into Christian 
cooperatives that will serve to help them in their dis- 
tress? Would not the meaning of our Universalist | 
gospel make a deeper impress upon the mind of 
America, if men and women could see in it earthly | 
salvation from hunger and cold, as well as hopes of 
heaven? 

These questions have occurred to me in the 
process of studying the work of these men of the East. 
To my mind, they have produced a definite answer 
to that bugbear of American Christianity—that the} 
church should not become involved in economic and)| 
social conflict.”” Kagawa and Jio have decided that} 
Christ meant his teaching to have practical value to} 
the world, and that the living and experiencing off 
economic cooperation is a part and parcel of the} 
Christian way of life, whether it lead to Socialism—} 
no matter. The salvation of human souls, from earthl 
suffering unto earthly happiness, that is the heart andl 
core of true religion. | 

The time has come for West to meet East and} 
join hands in a common crusade to transform our 
economic and social life into new things, elements ofl 
cooperation and brotherhood that shall lead us all all 
bit farther toward the day of world salvation. Havel 
we, those who sought to bring light to the heathens of! 
the Fast, the courage to bow before the unforeseen 
fruits of our missionary endeavors of yesterday? | 
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Centralization vs. Decentralization of Minor Importance’ 


Clarence Reed 


ame) HE Report of the Commission of Appraisal is 
Bo) before our fellowship for study and action. 
4 Se] While there are radical differences of opinion 
SrA} in regard to certain of the recommendations 
in the Report, it should be our purpose to approach 
the study of it with unprejudiced minds. In any 
proposed reconstruction of our church it is important 
to build upon the best which we have inherited. The 
proposals in the Report which provide for certain radi- 
cal alterations in the basic structure of our fellowship 
should not be adopted without careful consideration. 

According to the letter of transmittal, ‘The 
value of this Report will depend upon the processes of 
reflective thinking and cooperative action which 
follow the perusal of its pages” (p. vi). The first 
question the Commission endeavors to answer is, 
Has Unitarianism any real function to perform in the 
modern world as an organized religious movement? 
Our task is “to rethink and reformulate the purposes 
of our movement” (p. 3). Our churches are de- 
scribed as “institutions made up of human beings or- 
ganized to promote the development of spiritual in- 
sight and power among their own members and in 
society”’ (p. 5). 

The Commission emphasizes the following needs 
of our church: 1. Emancipation from the sectarian 
spirit. 2. A church should be a laboratory for the 
testing of democratic processes. 3. The importance 
of leadership. 4. The development of group think- 
ing. 5. The central importance of worship. 6. A 
more extensive use of the educational method. 7. 
Religion is futile unless it is closely related to social 
problems. 

The Commission presents five major recom- 
mendations in denominational organization in order 
that it may become more democratic and efficient. 
1. It proposes for the Association in order to attain 
greater integration in effect to adopt the existing or- 
ganizations of the Unitarian body as the instruments 
of its activities. The Association is urged to regain 
certain values which the Commission believes were 
lost when the Association and the General Conference 
were merged. 2. It recommends that additional dele- 
gates to all the annual meetings be chosen from each 
church by the Alliance, League and Young People’s 
Religious Union in order that they may be more 
democratic. 3. The election of a Moderator without 
any administrative responsibility. 4. The creation 
of a permanent Commission of Planning and Review. 
5. The decentralization of the internal administration 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

The Unitarian Church has been appraised by the 
Commission on the basis of these seven needs and five 
recommendations. They have endeavored to do this 
by bringing the church to the test of three questions: 
“(1) How far does the actual church under examina- 
tion fall short of the ideal as outlined? (2) What 


*This address on the Report of the Commission of Appraisal 
was delivered at the meeting of the Pacific Coast Conference on 
April 15. 


must be done to bring it reasonably close to that 
ideal? (8) Is the expenditure of effort necessary to 
bring about that change justified by the promise of 
success?”’ (p. 9.) 

The findings of the Commission are grouped under 
seven main headings—the larger liberal fellowship, 
organization, leadership, doctrine, worship, educa- 
tion, and social relations. The Commission is con- 
vinced that certain drastic changes need to be made 
in the activities of the Association. The Report says 
that the time has come to put our house in order. In 
order to make these changes it declares that the basic 
outlook and methods of those in places of responsible 
authority must be radically changed. 

In considering the study of the Association in 
the Report, it is helpful to keep in mind that the ap- 
pointment of a Commission of Appraisal had its origin 
in criticisms of the organization, activities, and officials 
of the Association. The approach of the Commission 
to the organizational problems of the Association 
seems to have been rather remote. Perhaps the 
reason was the desire to be as objective as possible. 

While the Director of Studies and his assistant 
examined some of the records of the Board of Directors, 
the Executive Committee, and the Administrative 
Council, the members of the Commission as a whole 
seem to have only a very limited first-hand knowledge 
of the methods, activities, and policies of the American 
Unitarian Association as an organization. 

It is unfortunate that the Commission of Ap- 
praisal did not arrange for the most complete con- 
sultation with the officers and directors of the As- 
sociation. It is impossible for an outside group to 
make a fair appraisal of the organization of a de 
nomination without the fullest possible consultation 
with its constituted officials. The result is that cer- 
tain important facts in regard to the organization 
and activities of the Association have been over- 
looked or misinterpreted. 

According to the Report of the Commission, the 
present organization and officials of the Association 
are made the scapegoat for the failures of our fellow- 
ship. Practically all our weaknesses are laid upon 
their heads and, like the biblical scapegoat, it is pro- 
posed to lead them out into the desert to starve by 
decentralization. 

Undoubtedly the present officials of the Asso- 
ciation have made mistakes, as they are human. Is 
it fair to blame them for the lack of denominational 
loyalty, the closing of many churches, and the failure 
of other churches to grow and the decline in contribu- 
tions from churches for missionary work? If any of 
the officials of the Association are inefficient, it is 
the duty of our representatives at the annual meeting 
and on the Board of Directors to make necessary 
changes. It is not a sufficient reason to dismantle 
the present organization of the Association because of 
any mistakes which may have been made by the 
present officials. 

The claim is made in the Report that some of the 
officials of the Association have assumed a defensive 
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attitude, and as a result the Commission has encoun- 
tered a ‘defensive attitude at many points, and has 
been repeatedly baffled by it, in its effort to solve 
some of the complicated and perplexing organiza- 
tional problems which the denomination is facing 
today” (p. 25). In view of the fact that the Association 
and its officials were made the scapegoat in the two 
preliminary reports of the Commission, it is not 
strange that there has been a tendency among some 
of the officials to assume a defensive attitude toward 
certain of the statements and recommendations of 
the Commission of Appraisal. The wonder is that 
they have shown so much restraint, in view of certain 
of the unfair interpretations concerning the Associa- 
tion and its activities. This defense has not been of 
a personal nature at all, but for the safeguarding of 
the Unitarian work. 

Under the head of Personnel the Report says: “‘If 
such recommendations as those outlined above are 
to be put into practice, it is obvious that those in re- 
sponsible charge of the principal denominational 
agencies must be in fundamental agreement with the 
general philosophy which underlies them” (p. 25). 
This undoubtedly means that if any executive official 
does not believe in the ideas of the Report concerning 
integration, increased representation in the annual 
meeting of the Association, the election of a Modera- 
tor, and the decentralization of the internal adminis- 
tration of the American Unitarian Association, he 
should not be re-elected. 

The five major recommendations of the Commis- 
sion in the realm of organization need to be carefully 
studied as to the consequences which would result 
from their adoption. There is undoubtedly need for 
increased integration in our churches and the or- 
ganizations of our fellowship. The proposal of the 
Commission to vest authority in the Association over 
the activities of the Alliance, the League, and the 
Young People’s Union would result in many conflicts 
and misunderstandings. Let a Board of Trustees en- 
deavor to dictate the activities of a branch of the 
Women’s Alliance and there will be plenty of trouble. 
Any recommendation of the Association to these 
organizations can only be advisory in character, as 
they are independent. A declaratory resolution can- 
not accomplish the purpose intended. : 

In order to make the Association more demo- 
cratic, it is proposed to give to each branch of the 
Alliance, League, and Young People’s Union one 
more voting delegate in all meetings. There are 
two objections. 1. The membership of the annual 
meeting is now too large to function as a legislative 
body. 2. It would still further increase the pre- 
ponderance of our New Fngland churches. 

The Commission strongly recommends the crea- 
tion of the office of Moderator in order to strengthen 
denominational unity and to separate spiritual leader- 
ship from administrative activities. Will such a 
change increase denominational loyalty? The presi- 
dents of universities and the heads of philanthropic 
institutions combine administrative functions with 
~ educational or philanthropic activities. A moderator 
in our church would be as useful as a fifth wheel to an 
automobile which serves as a spare tire. 

One of the outstanding accomplishments of our 


fellowship has been as a leader in breaking down the 
barrier between the sacred and the secular. The 
separation of the spiritual leadership from administra- 
tive activities would be a backward step. Unless the 
President of the Association is a spiritual leader he is 
not fit for the position. 

One of the imperative needs of our denomination, 
according to the Report of the Commission, is the 
decentralization of the internal administration of the 
Association by means of forming regional groups pos- 
sessed with administrative autonomy in the different 
areas of the country. The Report says: “The Com- 
mission believes that the time has come for the de- 
nomination to face the issue squarely and come to a 
decision. The crucial question seems to us to be the 
policy of decentralization. If the denomination 
agrees with the theory that underlies the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on this point, then a 
Board of Directors in sympathy with that policy 
should be elected and executive officers chosen who 
will promptly set to work to stimulate the local and 
regional responsibility that will not only make de- 
centralization of administrative procedure possible, 
but will also enrich the spiritual life of the denomina- 
tion through local and regional participation in its 
affairs” (pp. 25-6). 

This recommendation of the Commission involves 
“a radical change in administrative procedure’ 
(p. 28). The report says that centralization has been 
carried “‘to a point where it endangers the funda- 
mental values and the healthy functioning of our de- 
nomination” (p. 22). It insists upon the whole- 
hearted acceptance of the basic philosophy of decen- 
tralization (p. 28). 

Centralization versus decentralization is a matter 
of minor importance as far as the future of Unitarian- 
ism is concerned. It is quite similar to discussing the 
question, ‘‘Are you in favor of or opposed to the New 
Deal?” I am in favor of all elements of worth in the 
New Deal and opposed to the N. R. A., A. A. A., and 
certain other combinations of the alphabet which re- 
quire the use of dictatorial methods to operate effec- 
tively. Certain of the activities of our liberal churches 
require centralized direction and others do not. It is 
not a question to be decided in terms of either-or but 
both-and. 

Many of our churches lack initiative, but the ex- 
istence of that fact does not prove that the present 
form of the organization of the Association is to blame. 
There may be found the same lack of initiative in 
churches of other denominations characterized by dif- 
ferent degrees of centralization and decentralization. 
Any person familiar with the supervision of our aided 
churches knows that only the minimum of authority 
is exercised over them by the officials of the Associa- 
tion. Certain necessary safeguards have been used 
to protect the funds of the Association which have 
been invested in the property of the churches. 

As a result of twenty-six years of experience as a 
minister of three Unitarian churches, I am strongly 
convinced that one great need of our denominational 
organization is more rather than less centralized 
authority. When the minister of a Unitarian church 
resigns, the congregation often makes many futile 
attempts to secure a minister, and finally, when all 
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their attempts prove unsuccessful, they turn for help 
to the Association. The problem is to increase the 
influence of the Association and also preserve the 
maximum amount of independence in the local 
church. 
| According to the Report, there is widespread lack 
of confidence at the present time in the Association on 
account of the excessive centralization which it de- 
clares exists in the conduct of the organization. One 
proof given for this affirmation is that a large percent 
of the recommendations have been adopted by the 
Board of Directors in the form presented to them by the 
Administrative Council. On the basis of this evidence 
the Board of Directors is described as little more than 
a rubber stamp. My own impression from attending 
meetings of the directors is that the members show 
no hesitation in questioning the recommendations of 
the Administrative Council or the paid officials of 
the Association. There are often marked differences 
of opinion between directors and the officials. The 
Administrative Council itself is often by no means 
unanimous. It is consensus of opinion which deter- 
mines action. 

If a study were made of the meetings of the di- 
rectors of banks and business corporations it would be 
found that as large or larger percent of the reeommen- 
dations of the executive committees and officials of such 
organizations are adopted by the directors in the 
form presented to them. This criticism of the Board 
of Directors and the Administrative Council, in place 
of revealing a weakness in the organization, is a 
strong proof of its efficiency. 

The Report of the Commission is not specific in 
regard to the failures of the Association due to the 
tendency toward centralization, and how the pro- 
posed methods of decentralization will remedy existing 
weaknesses. There is almost a universal tendency 
today, in order to increase the efficient management 
of business and industrial organizations, as well as 
that of educational and philanthropic institutions, 
toward increased centralized administration. The 
proposal to have regional offices in different areas of 
our country with a single official to represent the four 
major agencies of our denomination was tried on the 
Pacific Coast and was a failure. If this reeommenda- 
tion of the Commission is adopted, the result would be 
the institution of the town-meeting form of govern- 
ment in our fellowship. This method has been ideal 
in the small New England towns and villages where 
everybody knows all the citizens, but it is not adapted 
to a denomination with churches scattered from Maine 
to California. 

The result of the adoption of the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of Appraisal in regard to de- 
centralization would be the further loss of strength. 
The Commission seems to be under the impression 
that a denomination can be directed on the basis of 
an unrestricted democracy. Such a form of democ- 
racy inevitably leads to disintegration. The or- 
ganizational problems of our fellowship are in many 
ways similar to those of the American nation. The 
goal of America should be the realization of a truly 
representative republic. The Board of Directors of 
the Association should be concerned with problems 
of general policy. The administrative officials should 
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possess adequate administrative authority to perform 
the work entrusted to them. 

The problems which are before our denomination 
today will not be settled by reading the printed Report 
of the Commission of Appraisal and the passing of 
resolutions. Our organizational task is to discover 
ways whereby our officials may direct the work of the 
Association more efficiently and use the money given 
by devoted Unitarians, within the limits of the trusts 
involved, so as to accomplish the greatest possible 
results in the extension of liberal religion. We need 
officials with great intellectual and administrative 
ability who also have deep appreciation of the su- 
preme importance of dynamic spiritual values. 

What is the matter with the Unitarian Church? 
All the Protestant churches seem sick, restless, and 
suffering from more or less temperature. It is not 
sufficient to diagnose the symptoms. A physician is 
not satisfied when he discovers that a patient has 
high blood pressure, a temperature of 103 degrees, a 
heart which skips a beat, and a headache. He seeks 
to discover the source of infection. 

Some of our liberal churches are suffering from 
overweight because many of the members define the 
worth of life in terms of material things and physical 
pleasures. A number of the members are afflicted with 
the cancer of unbelief, and others with the pernicious 
anemia of indifference. There are religious liberals 
who are the victims of infantile paralysis, boasting 
that they are Channing Unitarians, and still others 
have contracted the tuberculosis of smugness. 

Greater loyalty on the part of the ministers and 
members of our churches to the American Unitarian 
Association is needed at the present time. We should 
take as our slogan the words of Michelangelo, “I 
criticize by creation, not by finding fault.”” Most of 
the criticisms of the Commission of Appraisal in re- 
gard to the organization and the officials of the 
Association have little worth, as the main trouble 
is the universal disintegration of denominational 
loyalty. 

There is a weakening in denominational loyalty 
in all the denominations, and the Unitarian Church 
has suffered more than most of the denominations be- 
cause it has never been strongly accented among us. 
The average church member has a decreasing interest 
in his denomination as a denomination. If a minister 
delivers a series of sermons on Unitarianism, he is al- 
most certain to have a steadily decreasing congre- 
gation. The letter of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to the 
officers of the Northern Baptist Convention, stating 
that he had decided to discontinue his subscription 
to that organization, is a striking illustration of what 
is taking place in all the churches. He said: ‘“‘What 
gives me pause is the tendency inherent in denomina- 
tions to emphasize the form instead of the substance, 
the denominational peculiarity instead of the oneness 
of Christian purpose. I have long felt that this de- 
nominational emphasis is a divisive force in the pro- 
gram of organized Christian work and an obstacle to 
the development of the spirit and life of Christ among 
men.” 

What is the distinctive function of the Unitarian 
Church today? A prominent Unitarian minister said 
to me: “I see no future before our church, but I am 
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going to hold on to the end.” According to Professor 
James Bissett Pratt, our distinctive mission “is the 
cultivation and dissemination of liberal religion.’ He 
says it is the “cultivation of the religious life of the 
members and the active effort to make the com- 
munity better and happier.” 

The Unitarian Church should be the leader of 
Protestantism in creative thinking and action. In 
this age of intellectual confusion, moral disintegration, 
and social unrest, there is need for a religious fellow- 
ship with a dynamic, affirmative, and vital spiritual 
message. 

It is the mission of the liberal churches to express 
religion in human terms. No rigid line of separation 
should be drawn between the worship of God and the 
service of man. The virtues which have been em- 
phasized in the services and activities are love, service, 
and sacrifice. These virtues make a strong appeal to 
women and in them they naturally excel. Courage, 
justice, honesty, loyalty, freedom, and brotherhood 
have been called the masculine virtues. One reason 
that the services of most churches appeal to women 
more than to men is because the accent has been 
placed on the feminine virtues. The men of 


today crave more flesh and blood reality in religion. 

The achievements of the liberal churches during 
the past century have only been preparatory to the 
solution of the vital religious problems of today. We 
have been able to a limited extent to break down the 
barriers between the sacred and the secular, but we 
have not as yet idealized and spiritualized the whole 
of life, which is the supreme task of religion. We are 
witnessing the rise of a new interpretation of religion 
which is as distinct from the Christianity of the nine- 
teenth century as the Christianity of the nineteenth 
was different from the Christianity of the Reformation, 
or as different as the Christianity of the thirteenth 
century was from that of the Primitive Church. 

Emerson expressed the spirit of this new inter- 
pretation of religion in the words: “‘Let religion cease 
to be occasional.”” Every man who labors for the 
betterment of society is an incarnation of the divine 
and a redeemer, every day is a holy day, every man 
who does good work is a priest of God, every lofty as- 
piration is a prayer, the whole universe is a sacred 
temple, and the strivings of man toward the realiza- 
tion of the ideal is a never-ending service in the great 
cathedral of God. 


A Student Victory for Peace 


Harold Preece 


ns) EXAS is represented, in fiction, as a state 
é where perpetual conflict is the order of the 
day, where one man shoots another man at 
the drop of a hat. This may have been true 
during the frontier epoch, but even the violence of 
that period has been exaggerated by writers of penny 
dreadfuls. The present sentiment of Texans may be 
accurately estimated by the successful resistance to 
militarism at the state university. 

The young men and women attending the Uni- 
versity of Texas have always turned deaf ears to every 
form of jingoism. Returns in The Literary Digest poll 
last year indicated a heavy majority for peace at this 
particular institution. A few weeks after the vote 
had been taken, two-thirds of the student body joined 
a national one-hour strike against war. Some months 
passed, and an individual student, Tom Currie, dis- 
tinguished himself by refusing to take an oath to 
bear arms in order to obtain a passport. 

Thus the individuals who attempted recently to 
establish an R. O. T. C. unit on the campus walked 
into a literal hot-bed of opposition. I wish that those 
who deplore “‘the laxness of modern youth” had wit- 
nessed the profound ethical consciousness manifested 
by these students of the South’s largest university. 
“Preparation for slaughter is as unjustifiable as the 
slaughter itself’’—this was the gist of the expressions 
that one heard wherever groups of students congre- 
gated. 

Nobody seemed able to determine the exact 
source of the proposal to put men students in uni- 
forms. After General medley D. Butler had visited 
the campus and declared, “War is a racket,” Presi- 
dent H. Y. Benedict appointed a committee of five 
faculty members to study the feasibility of a military 
corps. Not one of the outstanding liberal professors 


was placed on this committee, which included, as one 
of its members, a man who had become unpleasantly 
distinguished for his alarmist speeches. 

Every student in the University felt that he was 
being vitally affected by the R. O. T. C. proposal. 
Yet, the committee met in secret sessions from its 
appointment until its dissolution. Delegations of 
students attempted to register protests before the 
body, but were given to understand rather bluntly 
that their advice was not needed. Even the editor of 
The Daily Texan, official campus newspaper, was re- 
fused any information concerning the progress of the 
committee. “I think too much of this discussion is 
going on in The Texan already,’ Major S. N. Ekdahl, 
reserve officer and member of the committee, declared. 

One would have concluded, in view of such an 
undemocratic attitude, that the advocates of the 
R. O. T. C. would not have invoked the plea of de- 
mocracy. But the fractional group of students, 
eager to promenade the campus with guns, presented 
the argument, ‘“‘Let those who want military training 
have it.” 
that the measure would give more employment to 


Others, led by one of the deans, asserted | 


students. Several individuals spoke mysteriously of | 
“impending Red uprisings” and the necessity to arm 


the students against these “revolutions.”’ 

But meanwhile, an active and well-organized op- 
position had crystallized. Every student religious 
and political organization elected representatives to 
serve on a joint anti-militarist committee. Under the 


direction of this body, an incessant campaign of pub- 


licity and exposure was begun. 

In answer to those who so shamefully confused 
militarism with democracy, the committee produced 
figures from other colleges showing that R. O. T. C. 
training always became compulsory after it had once 
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been instituted. Detailed facts regarding the curb- 
ing of student expression by individual R. O. T. C. 
units were published in The Daily Texan. This cam- 
pus type of militarism was assailed as not being vol- 
untary labor that a self-respecting student would 
perform to defray his expenses thr: ugh college. 

“Wherever the R. O. T. C. has been permitted to 
exist,’ one student spokesman maintained, “there has 
emerged, as a consequence, violence, intolerance, and 
the substitution of blind emotionalism for intelligent 
action.” 

The Young Democrats of the university expressed 
themselves in similarly positive terms. Chris Dixie, 
one of the leaders, made the following emphatic state- 
ment: “The Young Democrat Club of the University 
of Texas regards the purpose of our institution of higher 
learning as the eventual education of our democracy 
to the attainment of social security and peace; it is 
rank paradox to insert into endeavor of this sort 
militarism and its attendant evils. Militarism, in- 
volving helpless submission, and good citizenship, 
involving self-reliance and independent thought, are 
diametrically opposed to each other.” 

Little outside support was expected by the stu- 
dent opposition, since the newspapers of the state 
barely mentioned the issue. But any idealistic move- 
ment always sets in motion forces sympathetic to it. 
Almost at the beginning of the controversy, students 
of Southern Methodist University voted unanimously 
to support the anti-militaristic efforts of those at the 
University of Texas. Resolutions of protest from 
church conventions and peace societies over the state 
demonstrated amply that the adult citizens of Texas 
resented any indoctrination of youth with the vicious 
theories of war. 
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Local ministers began immediately to use their 
influence against the proposal, even though ultra- 
conservatives denounced them as “Communists” for 
adhering to the principles of Christ. A group of 
clergymen, headed by H. M. Ratliff, Methodist min- 
ister and presiding elder of the Austin district, inter- 
viewed President Benedict in a protracted session. 
The Rev. S. Marcus Houge, First Congregational 
Church, sponsored a debate on the R. O. T. C. be- 
tween two prominent faculty members. The Rev. Ed- 
mund Heinsohn, of the University Methodist Church, 
addressed a meeting of three thousand students on 
the campus, urging them to use their education in the 
interests of life, rather than of death. 

Such a moral force penetrates even beyond closed 
doors. When the faculty committee met in confer- 
ence with Major General Johnson Hagood, then com- 
mander of the Eighth Corps Area, the majority of its 
members confessed that “there was too much oppo- 
sition on the part of the students.” The two com- 
mitteemen voting to establish a unit were defeated 
overwhelmingly when the faculty cast its ballot on 
the question. An informal student poll had pre- 
viously resulted in only a few hundred votes for the 
affirmative. 

It is not too much to say that the cause of peace 
has been immeasurably strengthened by the result 
at the University of Texas. Youth is the perpetual 
sacrifice on every battlefield, and no general move- 
ment for peace can hope to succeed without its par- 
ticular cooperation. These young Texans have shown, 
by their example, that we are not helpless before the 
agents of destruction; that, even in this disillusioned 
era of the world’s history, it is still possible for great 
principles to triumph over petty hatreds. 


Is Closer Integration Consistent with Religious Liberalism? 
Charles Lyttle 


HAD been wondering for some time why a 
“sabbatical” leave of absence was so called. 
No “‘‘seven’”’ about it—it is for three months, 
and comes every five years. Sabbath peace, 
relaxation, prayer and meditation, book-browsing, 
woodland rambling, etc.? I found myself in my cubi- 
cle at the Library of Congress, with a sense of invinci- 
ble but bewildered seclusion among interminable book 
stacks. 

I had been considering my son’s suggestion that I 
take up tennis again (Charles Wing of Denver would 
hesitate, I fear, to admit that I ever played what he 
calls tennis!). But the more I pondered my advanced 
years, my sedentary habits, my fundamental lack 
of zeal about balls getting over nets and into just the 
right parts of the court, my poor coordination of eye 
with hand, and hand with feet, my many and long 
postponed tasks of reading and writing, the more 
illogical, even painful, it seemed that I should begin 
to yearn and to train to become a tennis champion— 
for I always strive to follow the maxim, “the utmost 
for the highest.’”? Then my eyes fell upon the key 
words “integration,” “decentralization,” “‘self-criti- 
cism,” in the Recommendations of the Commission, 
and they seemed to click with my tennis doubts. 


Has the Unitarian movement any more aptitude for 
‘fntegration”’ than I have for tennis? Is not the in- 
clination to increase organization under the term 
“integration” a modish importation from other de- 
nominations of a caliber and message quite unlike 
ours? Is close-knit organization compatible with the 
highly individualistic nature of our professional and 
middle-class constituency? Is a pronounced degree 
of it, as hinted in the idea of “integration,” consistent 
with the principles, traditions and experiences of re- 
ligious liberalism? It seems to me that this is the 
fundamental issue. 

The Report itself is a remarkable document. 
That a religious movement should deliberately under- 
take such a frank, unsparing diagnosis of its condition 
is almost unique in religious history. The previous 
instance I recall was that of Roman Catholicism 
about 1530, when Cardinal Contarini, the Erasmian, 
submitted a ‘“Consilium” for the reforming of the 
church. Its history is illuminating! Our Report de- 
notes a capacity for mature self-criticism, a lack of 
egoistic illusions, a striving to be realistic, truthful, 
representative, that are most impressive. Its temper 
of scrupulous fairness, of disinterested candor, of 
genial and tolerant analysis, is in itself a great de- 
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nominational achievement and testimonial. I have 
never read a book of more impersonal and impartial 
veracity of judgment and vision. Nor of greater 
felicity of expression. One experiences in its reading 
the gentle, simple majesty of truth that lingers in an 
old Quaker meetinghouse. We shall be indeed undone 
if an open-minded and loyal study of the Report does 
not precede the May Meeting discussions, and does 
not result in a grateful, receptive, cooperative con- 
sideration of its recommendations. Is it urged that 
the publication of our denominational weaknesses 
and differences is frightfully unstrategic?—that our 
orthodox critics will excerpt adverse data and use it 
with unholy glee? My reply would be: (1) the Report 
is not humiliating or pessimistic but judicially op- 
timistic; (2) few orthodox denominations would dare 
expose their own bodies to such candid scrutiny. 
The Findings are, of course, of secondary interest 
and importance to the Recommendations, but repre- 
sent the best methods and technique of ecclesiastical 
sociology, as far as they go. Several other possible 
questionnaires occur to me, such as the effect of 
short pastorates upon church morale; the proportion 
of professional folk and independently wealthy trus- 
tees on our boards, who know little of executive or 
promotion methods and have little of that psychology. 
Only on speculative theological subjects are Uni- 
tarians ‘‘constitutionally indefinite;” in issues of fac- 
tual knowledge or practical duty they are notably 
definite—as the large number of Unitarian scientists 
and social workers in ‘‘Who’s Who” indicates. I would 
like also to have polled the number of Unitarians who 
believe in turning back into missionary work and (for 
instance) adequate college-church equipment the 
liquidation proceeds of defunct churches. (I know of 
one important college-church which for many years 
has badly needed adequate parish-house equipment— 
$10,000 perhaps; while $65,000 at least were being 
injudiciously, perhaps irretrievably, allotted to fav- 
ored projects in the same region.) It is a bit curious 


too, that in spite of the “widespread questioning - 


and distinct popular dislike’ of the ‘marked 
ritualistic tendency among the clergy,” one of the 
members of the Commission contributes an almost 
dithyrambic article in favor of ritualism, quoting 
from a Congregationalist author the components of 
an inspiring order of worship: “prayers, responses, 
hymns, anthems, chants, lections, and sermons.” 
“And sermons!’ Yet the Meadville alumni recom- 
mend that preaching be taught throughout the three- 
year course! From my point of view, this attests 
their native and acquired sagacity! Great preaching— 
thoughtful, fervent, persuasive, dramatic, prophetic— 
is absolutely cognate with Unitarianism, of the new 
age as well as of the past. Great preaching—on 
themes of freedom—from sin, ignorance, superstition, 
apathy, exploitation, all despotism—for nobler, hap- 
pier, broader selfhood, life and service! Let those 
congregations that so desire enrich worship in every 
esthetic, architectural and ceremonial way, but let us 
keep preaching first. 

Many of the Recommendations have manifest 
cogency, whatever may be our opinion or our body’s 
ultimate decision concerning “integration.” It is 
good to find such frequent stress on experimentation 


in the democratic spirit and mode to solve hard prob- 
lems. All that is said on religious education, the dis- 
covery, encouragement and reward of leadership 
ability, on The Christian Register, on larger liberal 
fellowship, on student work, on the revision of Beacon 
Press policies, the stimulation of theological publics- 
tion, on the feasibility of reviving The Meadville 
Journal as a denominational quarterly, seems well 
and wisely put. It is especially appealing to the 
writer to read the Commission’s gracious comments 
upon our ministerial schools. His own would not be 
so lenient! Speaking as a member of the Meadville 
faculty, he finds it inconceivable that ‘“‘we cannot 
persuade the theological schools from which most of 
our men come to supplement sound instruction in the 
basic, traditional disciplines with equally sound in- 
struction in the arts of religious leadership.”’ He does 
not see why any true ministerial school should not do 
both things well! With reference to the suggested 
apprentice year: Why not make our course four years 
long, with a doctorate of religion to earn by superior 
work? 

Returning now to the theme of organizational 
changes and innovations, which are sure to be regarded, 
however foolishly, as a panacea for all our deficiencies; 
it seems to the writer that the first and foremost 
issue is, can we achieve greater “integration” without 
sacrificing the very genius of religious liberalism? No 
danger can, of course, be expected, and great benefit 
may well be derived, from the proposed office of Mod- 
erator, and from the shifting of missionary and mutual 
aid responsibility to the local conferences, as far as 
possible. The same observation may be made of the 
recommendations that we have from time to time a 
statement of beliefs generally held among us. Willian 
Channing Gannett’s “Things Commonly Believed 
Among Us” of 1887 is a noble formulation with a 
kindred aim, though it saves itself from fatuity by 
not including a list of “Things Commonly Not Be- 
lieved Among Us.”’ But the suggestion of a Depart- 
ment of the Ministry, “in which should be centered all 
the activities of the denomination with respect to its 
ministerial personnel—recruiting, placing, training,. 
ministerial aid and pensions . . . . successes should 
be recognized and difficulties analyzed . . . .”’ (p. 29), 
is ominous. It is wholly uncongregational; it is more 
totalitarian than Episcopalianism! Official favoritism,. 
real or fancied, has already worked sad havoc with 
ministerial morale; how could even the holiest of 
secretaries of such a department—who would possess, 
even if he did not use, more power over a minister’s 
career than a Moderator or A. U. A. president—avoid 
abetting a totalitarian drift in our body? Has not that. 
policy already become manifest in the third paragraph 
on page 25—the like of which I have never yet en- 
countered in the literature or history of our move- 
ment! 

It is possible to read our denominational history as 
a record of the harm done to its integrity, concord, 
zeal, and influence by factitious attempts to promote 
strength and prestige by organization and its corollary, 


standardization, Of such an attempt, Dr. Channing . | 
was wary, in 1825; much hard feeling was aroused by a 


similar policy on the part of the Boston Association 
toward Parker; the interpretation is plausible that 
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Dr. Bellows’s success in developing the Sanitary 
Commission in 1861 and unifying Unitarians in that 
work reacted unfortunately in the Free Religious As- 
sociation schism of 1866. Zeal for organizational con- 
sistency and efficiency on the part of both factions 
were responsible for the Western Issue controversy. 
Was the reconciliation in 1894 at Saratoga total and 
permanent? Have the gains of intensified organiza- 
tion since 1900 been greater than our losses in self- 
reliance, inner harmony, missionary generosity, spirit- 
ual values? Can true liberalism prosper if we depart 
very far from a strict congregational polity? 

A free but loyal comradeship, unity in and 
through decentralization—such seems to the writer to 
be the wise formula for any organization changes at 
this time. A close integration policy is authoritarian 
or mobbist, Federalist or Jacobin, and we are neither, 
in principle or type. ‘‘In essentials, unity; in non-es- 
sentials, liberty; in all things, charity.”” On that axiom 
our movement nucleated and grew in this country; 
such has been its salient tone and teaching; such 
should govern and alone will guarantee our campaign 
of reinvigoration. 

But it would be pathetic if organizational changes 
alone were trusted to secure this boon. After all, the 
Report is not to be regarded as an oxygen tent, for we 
are not at all moribund in spite of the copperheads 
and extremists in our ranks, both radical and conserva- 
tive, who would gladly attend our denominational ob- 
sequies—indeed, have already announced them—in 


case we do not consent to the particular type of gland- 
operation they advocate. Would it not be auspicious 
if our present agitations should turn out to be a kind 
of Gideon’s testing, to detach the indifferent and the 
disaffected from our body? It would then be easier to 
return to the original religious genius of our phase of 
Catholic theism: affirmatively, the practice and pro- 
motion of ethical righteousness as our divine calling, 
with the broadest humanity and the highest intelli- 
gence to guide us on our way; negatively, free, forth- 
right, good-tempered opposition to everything in the 
mind and the social order that denies and delays the 
progress of victorious humanity. Against all theo- 
logical obscurantism, political autocracy, economic 
despotism, moral bondage and mental error, to preach 
this gospel with sure authority—the authority of in- 
ward liberation and of scientific truth! 

Are our churches, then, to be bastions of militant 
iconoclasm, or communities of spiritual harmony and 
aspiration? Both—both at once! Tribunes of radical 
reforms or sanctuaries of mystical peace and worship? 
Both—and both at once! Just as all our strong 
periods and strong churches have been! “At the core 
of the cyclone tearing the sky, there’s a heart of cen- 
tral calm!” Like Farker, Channing, Priestley, Bidle, 
Socinus, Frasmus, Abelard, Socrates, Jesus! We need 
a great deal of free comradeship and cooperation to 
support such an ideal in the new age; but once achieved 
they will create a vitality and virility undreamed 
of. 


What Must We Believe?’ 


R. Homer Gleason 


Sovereign and transforming Grace! 
We invoke thy quickening power; 
Reign the spirit of this place, 
Bless the purpose of this hour. 


Holy and Creative Light! 
We invoke thy kindling ray; 
Dawn upon our spirit’s night, 
Turn our darkness into day. 


To the anxious soul impart 
Hope all other hopes above; 
Stir the dull and hardened heart 
With a longing and a love. 


Work in all; in all renew, 
Day by day, the life divine; 
All our wills to thee subdue, 
All our hearts to thee incline. 


=a] SHALL talk to you this morning about objects 

BM oof faith—things in which we must believe. 
This is one of the most popular themes in the 
x} realm of religion. The discussion runs over a 
wide range. At one extreme is a small group who say 
that it does not matter what we believe. Far distant 
is the large group who prescribe many things which 
they insist must be believed. Both groups are badly 
mistaken. I lack time to argue against the first. 1 
can merely suggest that its viewpoint finds no sup- 
port in any phase of life. In business, politics, medi- 


*A yadio address over Station KROC January 27, 1936. 


cine, education, law, society and family relations as 
well as in religion, our beliefs exert great power. For 
the most part, we act according to what we believe. 
If I ever write a creed, the first sentence will be this, 
“T believe in belief.” 

The second group is mistaken, first, in its defini- 
tion of the purpose of belief, and, second, in many of 
the elements of its creed. If you ask, ““Why must I 
believe these things?”’ the answer is sure to be, “In 
order that you may be saved.’ Herein we find the 
first error. Salvation is presented as an experience 
which takes place suddenly when a person accepts 
Christ as his Savior. “Accepting Christ” is the term 
which embraces acceptance of the whole creed, plus 
the will to live the Christ way. This view of salvation 
is utterly contrary to scriptural teaching and to human 
experience. The Apostle Paul gives clear instruction 
in this matter. To the Philippians he said, ‘‘Work out 
your own salvation.”’ In the same letter he said this 
about his own struggle: ‘‘Brethren, I count not myself 
yet to have laid hold, but this one thing I do, forget- 
ting the things which are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before, I press toward the 
goal unto the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.’ The writer of the letter to the Hebrews used a 
similar statement: “‘Wherefore seeing we are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us 
lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so 
easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race 
that is set before us.” 
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These statements are enough. Salvation is not 
the act of a moment; it is the goal of a life-long struggle. 
There is no moment in a man’s life when he can 
truthfully say, “I am saved.” When he comes to a 
great crisis and turns from the way of folly to the way 
of wisdom, he ought to say, “I have begun to work out 
my salvation.” In other words, he has set himself to 
develop a good character. Salvation is character, it 
is not an eternal fire insurance policy. 

Now we come to the question, ‘“‘What must we be- 
lieve in order to succeed in our effort to build good 
character, to become perfect as our heavenly Father 
is perfect?’’ I have been told that I must believe cer- 
tain things about God, and that I must believe in the 
doctrines of the Trinity, the virgin birth of Jesus, the 
atonement, the resurrection of Jesus’ body, the second 
coming of Jesus, the millennium, and the infallibility 
of the Bible. 

I agree that our belief about God does have great 
influence upon our character. If we believe that He 
is a heartless God, condemning all but the elect to end- 
less torture, it is sure that we shall become more cruel 
instead of merciful. If we believe that God is a jealous 
creature whose anger is a terrible reality, justifying 
persecution and vengeance by His people upon their 
enemies, we are quite apt to indulge in persecution. 
If we believe that God is good, in every way—honor- 
able, just, merciful, loving and forgiving, we shall be- 
come good as we strive to follow Him. 

But those other doctrines have little or no effect 
on human conduct. JI know good people who believe 
in three Gods: God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost. I know other people, equally good, 
who believe in only one God—the Father. I know 
good people who believe that Jesus was born of a 
virgin, that is, that he did not have a human father. 
I know other people, equally good, who believe that 
Jesus was a man, born in a natural way just as you 
and I. Some good people believe that the Bible is 
infallible, that it is the complete and final revelation 
of God’s truth. Other people, just as good, look upon 
the Bible as a collection of ancient Jewish and Chris- 
tian writings, and frankly admit the human elements 
in it. So it is with the doctrines of the atonement, the 
resurrection of the body, the second coming of Christ, 
and the millennium. They may give satisfaction to 
certain types of mind, and they may serve as ties to 


bind groups together, but they are not in the least 
necessary to the development of good character. 

At this point I must give you a statement of that 
great teacher, Professor William James: “There is no 
difference worth discussing which does not make a 
difference in conduct. Any philosophy or theology 
must assert its value in terms of improved experi- 
ence.” And here is a story that illustrates all I have 
said: A missionary declared that the three best Chris- 
tians he ever knew were: first, a Brahmin who had 
never heard the name of Christ; second, a Moham- 
medan who thought of him as a prophet; and, third, 
an old Jew who had nursed through a long illness a 
Christian who had robbed him ‘of all his wealth. 

Now I must suggest some objects of faith which I 
am sure are necessary to success in our effort to become 
good. We must believe in the highest ideals which our 
minds can hold. We must believe in the high value of 
purity, sobriety, honesty, nobility, generosity, jus- 
tice, love and mercy. We must believe in ourselves, in 
our ability to overcome the unworthy side of life and 
to make progress toward the better. So long as we 
think that we are worms groveling in the dust we will 
act like worms. We must learn to stand erect and un- 
afraid. We must have unshakable faith in the supreme 
value of every human personality. And we must 
have faith that unseen, infinite forces will help us in 
our individual and social efforts to gain the good life. 
It is this faith which inspired the poet Whittier to sing: 


Oh, sometimes gleams upon our sight 
Through present wrong the eternal right; 
And step by step, since time began, 

We see the steady gain of man— 


That all of good the past hath had 
Remains to make our own time glad, 
Our common, daily life divine, 

And every land a Palestine. 


Through the harsh noises of the day 

A low, sweet prelude finds its way; 

Through clouds of doubt and creeds of fear 
A light is breaking calm and clear. 


Henceforth my heart shall sigh no more 
For olden time and holier shore: 

God’s love and blessing, then and there, 
Are now and here and everywhere. 


Pacific Coast Conference of the Free Church Fellowship 
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T San Francisco on April 14 to 16, the Pacific 
Coast Conference of the Free Church Fel- 
lowship met to discuss “The Enduring 
Quest of Liberalism.’ 

Delegates were present from Vancouver, B.C., to 
San’ Diego, California. Twenty-one Unitarian minis- 
ters in the Conference were among the delegates 
present. Three of the Universalist churches in Cali- 
fornia were represented, this being the first triennial 
since they became members. Dr. William S. Morgan, 
president of the Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry, is the moderator of the Conference and presided 
at all sessions. 

The opening session was a service of worship. 


The Rev. Jacob Trapp, Salt Lake City, gave the con- 
ference sermon, ‘“Today’s Challenge to Liberalism.” 
Among other things he said: 

“There exist in this country the fundamental 
conditions which, if not rectified, will drift us in the di- 
rection of Fascism. Given a crisis, with the large float- 
ing population of young people eager to be regimented 
and trained; given millions of hungry and insecure 
eager to be deceived; given a few industrialists and 
financiers willing to furnish money; given a demagogue 
clever enough to capitalize on all factions; given the 
general spirit of discouragement which makes the 
populace want to hand over the solution of its problems 
to another—all these dangers will end in class and na- 
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tionalistic wars and the destruction of everything 
treasured in civilization. 

“The solution of these problems is a far greater 
degree of socialization than we have achieved now. 
If we cling to laissez faire and rugged individualism of 
- our present civilization we cling to all outworn things 
sure to bring on Fascism.” 

Liberalism in Organization, Liberalism in Social 
Crisis, and Minister-Laymen Partnership, were sub- 
jects under discussion the first day. 

The Rev. Robert Cummins of the Universalist 
church in Pasadena brought greetings from the Uni- 
versalist State Convention and extended an invitation 
to those present to attend their sessions in Pasadena 
on May 5 and 6. It was voted to delegate the minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in Los Angeles, Dr. 
Caldecott, to convey greetings from the Pacific Coast 
Conference Free Church Fellowship to the Univer- 
salist Convention at Pasadena on May 5. 

The work of the Young People’s Religious Union 
was reported at a business session by Peter Samson. 
The Young People had a supper and later were ad- 
dressed by the Rev. Richard M. Steiner of Portland, 
Oregon, on ‘Youth and the Liberal Quest.”’ He said 
in part: 

“Youth is an elastic term, reaching from infancy 
to senility, for not all young people are young nor are 
all old people old, and the liberal quest or liberalism can 
cover so vast a territory that few there be who would 
be willing to hazard a definition which would please 
everyone. To me the liberal religious attitude is that 
attitude of mind and heart which seeks to discover, 
under conditions of absolute freedom, the truth about 
God and man. Any coherent discussion of this 
question, it seems to me, must first deal with the 
problem of youth, then with the problem of the lib- 
eral quest, and finally to attempt a harmonizing of the 
two problems to see where they point. 

“Tt is also a time of tension as far as your religious 
life is concerned. Some of you are rebelling against 
the religion of your fathers, either toward a greater 
humanism on the one hand or a greater theism on the 
other. You are perhaps unhappy in your relation- 
ships to the standards of behavior required by an ad- 
herence to a liberal faith. Some of you may consider 
those standards to be too low, others may think them 
too high. My doubts are not lulled by my realization 
that progress comes from tension; but we have made 
a fetish of progress, finding it an end in itself, whereas 
progress is value only as it lands us somewhere.” 

Miss Mary Lawrance of Berkeley opened the dis- 
cussion on religious education by speaking briefly on 
the necessity of defining the aims of the church school. 
Each year and in each church, these aims may well be 
redefined in order to fit them more closely to the needs 
of the children in the situation at the time. The dis- 
cussion then turned on the attributes of teachers which 
were declared to be greater than mere skill—a teacher 
must have consecration and, supremely, he should 
know how to lead the group as one of its members, 
making the connection between each and every other a 
constructive and vital force toward a well-defined goal. 
Music was discussed as one of the most helpful aids in 
creating an esprit-de-corps, and as a means of instilling 
the great ideas of religion in an emotional appeal. 


Dr. C. S. S. Dutton presided at the ministers’ 
luncheon, when the new ministers in the conference 
were introduced and responded briefly. Following the 
luncheon the Rev. Miles Hanson, recently from 
Boston, conducted the Ministers’ Quiet Hour. 

At the conference dinner, the last session of the 
triennial meeting, Mr. George Clough of San Francisco 
was toastmaster. Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president 
of the General Alliance (Unitarian), and Dr. Horace 
Westwood of Berkeley, were the speakers. 

Mrs. Rees said: ‘We are naturally concerned 
about the results of our work, but let us not be over 
anxious about the immediate results. Our work is 
far-reaching. The process of civilizing human society 
is unending. Let us do our best in our day and gen- 
eration. Let us look to the quality of our work and the 
results will take care of themselves. Meanwhile we 
are not working alone. In a particular pottery they 
preserve two objects of rare beauty which were the 
results of what appeared to be the products of mere 
chance. The subtle chemistry had performed its 
work during the intense heating of the material, in 
fact a force unknown had been operating, and gave as 
a result those objects of rare beauty which are now 
considered priceless. Let us always remember through 
all the effort and labor that an unknown force is 
operative, bringing about wonderful results in the 
civilization of man.” 

Dr. Horace Westwood said: “It is perfectly true 
that this is a hard world for liberals today and that. 
the very existence of liberalism seems threatened. 
Our greatest danger, however, is not from without, 
but from within, in that because of the exigencies 
of the present hour we may be driven to rely solely 
upon a strategy of defense. Such a policy invites ex- 
tinction. I submit, therefore, that our finest strategy 
must be that of offense based on the conviction that 
the world can be liberalized and that more men and 
women can be made liberal. To argue otherwise, 
for one minute to entertain the thought that liberals 
must be ever a feeble minority, is to confess not only 
our lack of faith in the dynamic of our own position, 
but also our lack of faith in the improvability of 
human nature.” 

Among the resolutions adopted were the following: 


Whereas, the noblest men and women whom history records 
have believed that human beings best develop under conditions of 
freedom to which they were justly entitled as a natural right; and 

Whereas, to secure and maintain this liberty the North 
American Continent became the domicile of many Europeans 
in the seventeenth century, and in the eighteenth century the 
protection of those liberties necessitated a revolutionary war— 
our colonial fathers preferring death to the loss of the right to 
self-government; and 

Whereas, in the early nineteenth century the Unitarian 
and Universalist Churches came into being in part to foster a 
similar freedom from theological dictation; and 

Whereas, while a large liberty exists in our country, we are 
not unaware of the growing menace to freedom of speech and 
assembly, which we are fast coming to recognize as Fascistic, 
Communistic, and un-American; and 

Whereas, the right of individuals and minority groups to 
express publicly their differences of opinion on political and eco- 
nomic questions is being suppressed in certain of our states, by 
teachers’ oath statutes, which imply a lack of loyalty on the part 
of teachers and professors of our educational institutions, both 
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public and private, secular and religious, and also by other 
statutes repressive of free speech and free assembly, as the same 
are guaranteed by the bill of rights in the Constitution of the 
United States: i 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, by the Pacific Coast Conference 
of the Free Church Fellowship, meeting in San Francisco, Calif., 
this 16th day of April, 1936, that we are opposed to the enactment 
of such laws as contrary to the American ideal and the goal of 
religious liberalism, and favor the repeal of all existing statutes 
of this character. 

Whereas, unmindful of the disastrous consequences of the 
World War with its terrible toll of human life and suffering and 
its subsequent economic chaos, the nations of the world are 


again threatened with the possibility of world conflict and, 

Whereas, we are cognizant of the great power of munitions 
manufacturers to plunge the nations of the world into another 
world catastrophe which would, in the opinion of many, spell 
the doom of civilization: 

Be it resolved, that the Pacific Coast Conference of the Free 
Church Fellowship, in conference assembled at San Francisco, 
April 14-16, 1936, go on record as favoring the control of all 
munitions plants, chemical plants and other industries which are 
primarily maintained and conducted for the manufacturing of 
arms, munitions and other war materials, by the Government of 
the United States of America, for the purpose of eliminating the 
profit-motive for promoting war. 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Effie McCollum Jones 


Monday, May 11—Our Moral Faculty, the Image of God 


So God created man in his own image, in the image of God 
ereated he him.—Genesis 1 : 27. 


The ability to choose among possible courses of action may 
well be seen as the quality in human nature which best illustrates 
our likeness to God. The power behind all creation is seen first 
as Infinite Will and Purpose. These qualities in us mean self 
direction and ability to select ideals and stand for them. Words 
could never exhaust this conception of creatures who have in 
their nature the likeness of their Maker, but one cannot go far 
astray in the thought that man’s moral sense and power of 
choice link him very closely with the Source of life. 


As for me, I will behold thy face in righteousness: I shall be 
satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness.—Psalm 17 : 15. 


Read Acts 17 : 22-28. 


Prayer: Help us to remember, O Father, that in the heart 
of our own nature is a never failing proof of our divine origin, in 
that we love truth and rise to the call of duty and are restless 
until we find rest in following after those things that reveal Thee 
to the longing souls of thy children. May we desire with great 
eagerness to grow into that godlikeness which is the source of all 
joy and peace, we ask in the spirit of discipleship. Amen. 


Tuesday, May 12—Our Strength Is Harmony with God 


God is my strength and power: he maketh my way perfect. 
—2 Samuel 22 : 338. 


The moral faculty is more than just a revelation of man’s 
kinship to God. It would lift us very high if it were only that. 
But likeness in quality and character, such as appears between 
our best thought of God and the saintly personalities of heroic 
souls in all lands and ages, has further implications. There is 
subtle communication of power between two personalities that 
are sympathetic with one another. So something of the quality 
of the Creator is transmitted to the living in harmony with their 
highest conception of the nature of God. 


While we look not at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen: for the things which are seen are 
temporal; but the things which are not seen are eternal.—2 Co- 
rinthians 4 : 18. 


Read 1 Samuel 3 : 1-10. 


Prayer: We would listen in the quietness of our own spirits 
for the sound of Thy voice, speaking peace and comfort and in- 
spiration. In the silence Thou art eloquent of secret things 
which no car hears, but we recognize that Thou art near to us and 
ready to pour out Thy spirit on us and on all who listen for the 
wisdom which is from above. For that sense of a Divine presence 
and communication we thank Thee, and wait to know what God 
the Lord will speak to us. May we be very conscious that Thou 
art never far from us. Amen. 


Wednesday, May 13—Power Lies in Obedience 
Be ye doers of the word and not hearers only.—James 1 : 22. 


Direct association between Creator and creature, real divine 
indwelling, enables each individual to receive, as he is ready, 
strength and power that are of the very nature of God. An 
electric bulb glows with light only when in connection with the 
central power house. So human lives, when connected with the 
central Source of all power, by faith and obedience, are so brought 
into vital touch with the “calm soul of all things’ as to receive 
and exercise more than ordinary power through this vitalizing 
relationship. Tuning by radio for a desired program illustrates 
this principle of power by contact. 


The words that I speak unto you I speak not of myself: but 
the Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.—John 
AAT 0. 


Read Matthew 9 : 1-8. 


Prayer: Heavenly Father, may wé see with our understand- 
ing the power of Jesus over the minds and hearts of the people 
whom he touched, so that they were filled with new health and 
hope and walked in new power. May our hearts and lives be 
thus ready for the touch of his spirit, and may we also enter into a 
new kind of purpose and ideal because we have been touched and 
quickened by his unselfish life. In his name we pray. Amen. 


Thursday, May 14— Our Part in a Divine Partnership 


He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. Matthew 11:15. 


All communication requires mutual activity and response. 
No matter how urgent the call, deaf ears receive no message. 
The same experience means different things to different people, 
as they are ready to perceive and understand. When Jesus was 
still with his disciples and a voice of reassurance came to him, 
some said it thundered, others that an angel had spoken. In 
everyday experiences, some hear bane while others hear blessing. 
All good, human or divine, reaches only those who are ready to 
receive, understand, interpret. To hear a word of superhuman 
power we must have personalities attuned to that revelation. 


Watch, therefore, for ye know neither the day nor the 
hour when the Son of man cometh.— Matthew 25 : 18. 


Read Matthew 7 : 7-12. 


Prayer: Our Unchanging Friend, our hearts are hungry for 
the touch of Thy love and the guidance of Thy indwelling spirit. 
Grant that we may turn ourselves toward Thee, ready to hear 
whatever the still small voice is saying to our inner understand- 
ing. We crave the gentle but firm leading of a wisdom in which 
we can put all our trust, and we would walk in Thy way and 


learn of Thy wisdom, that we may walk in everlasting light. 
Amen. 
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Friday, May 15—-The Universe Responds to Our Need 


And it shall come to pass, that before they call, I will answer; 
and while they are yet speaking, I will hear.—Isaiah 65 : 24. 


A deep underlying principle of action and reaction is at the 
basis of any thoughtful expectation of good to come into the 
individual life from the universal. Not simply that one prays 
and his plea is fulfilled, or that the Infinite Mindmight be changed 
by importunity. Rather, let us think of a Wisdom so tender and 
a love so profound that they enfold us all and are ready to enter 
our lives in overflowing measure whenever we are ready to as- 
similate their gifts. Our action turns our faces to our Father— 
His response fills our being with ineffable good. 


And it shall come to pass afterward, that I will pour out 
my spirit upen all flesh: and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, your young men 
shall see visions.—Joel 2 : 28. 


Read Acts 10 : 1-16. 


Prayer: Our Father who art in heaven, but whom the 
heavens can not contain, we rejoice that Thou dwellest richly 
with all faithful and devout souls, ready to speak guidance and 
counsel to them whenever they will listen. Thou dost never 
leave us without a witness of Thyself, and we would strive to keep 
ourselves aware of that witness and ready to know the Holy 
Spirit’s touch on our hearts. Give us the listening mind and heart, 
today and all the days to come. In the name of our Master. 
Amen. 


Saturday, May 16—God, Source of All Power 


Great is our Lord, and of great power; his understanding is 
infinite.—Psalm 147 : 5. 


It is easier to see than to describe the presence of God in 
man’s life if we stop trying to define and limit our idea. We 
find ourselves in a universe of power. The waterfall, the light- 
ning flash, the hidden force that pushes the sprout of an acorn 
into the air to become a lofty oak—all illustrate the invisible but 
mighty forces that work to bring results in every direction. 
Such power, working to definite ends, manifests an intelligent 
Super-Power over all. working through all, but neither ex- 
hausted nor thwarted by such activities. That Power-over-all 
we call God. 


O the depths of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God! how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out.—Romans 11 : 33. 


Read Isaiah 40 : 28-31. 


Prayer: O Thou great Friend to all Thy children, we trust 
that in Thy great power we may find ourselves strengthened so 
we may be able to stand steadfast in trial, be strong against temp- 
tation and rise above the feebleness of mortality into the liberty 
and power that belong to Thy children. In the name of the 

_ great teacher who showed us the wonders of Our Father’s love. 
Amen. 


Sunday, May 17—God Withholds His Power from None 

If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth 
to all men liberally, and upbraideth not; and it shall be given 
him.—James 1 : 5. 

Once we grasp the fact that we are surrounded by this in- 
finite ocean of power, which is God, as a fish is immersed in 
water, our next step is to realize that whenever we open channels 
of communication between ourselves and this power surrounding 
us, whatever of that limitless power we are able to use will flow 
into our being and fill it with new life. ‘Inspiration,’ which 


means literally in-breathing, expresses man’s recognition that . 


the divine spirit does breathe into those who will receive it 
something of itself, which will suffuse and transform the life it 


thus re-enforces. 
For in him we live, and move, and have our being: as certain 
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also of your own poets have said, For we are also his offspring.—- 
Acts 17 : 28. 


Read Matthew 5 : 43-48. 


Prayer: Forgive us, our Father, that we allow ourselves to 
live such small and uninteresting lives, while Thou standest ever 
ready to give us power and love in richest measure. Make us so 
eager to desire the gifts offered constantly to us that we will 
begin today the search after the higher and fuller life. Amen. 


* * * 


ON A METHOD OF SECURING MEMBERS 
Seth Rogers Brooks 


Since Easter, 1929, my first Easter as minister of the First 
Parish in Malden, we have received into church membership over 
400 persons. So many persons have asked me for my method that 
I write this article in all modesty and only to be helpful. 

‘We make Lent in this church a vital and deeply spiritual 
season. Sundays in Lent the morning message always deals 
with som2 great theme which interprets religious living. Our 
congregations for these services in Lent average from 350 to 400. 
Each Wednesday evening beginning with Ash Wednesday there 
are services in the church at which I explain religion, Univer- 
salism, liberalism, and the church. There is a period each night 
when I answer written questions. Congregations average over 
100 and questions average about twenty per night. Each week 
the calendar contains a simple, straightforward and exp!anatory 
article on church membership. On Ash Wednesday we mail a 
personal letter to all non-church members in which we cordially 
invite them to join the church and ask them to see the minister 
by appointment in their homes or in his study to talk over 
church membership. Slowly the class is formed. No one is 
urged or begged. Hach one joins of his or her own free will. 
Next a letter of greeting and instructions (attractively gotten up) 
goes to all candidates for membership. On Wednesday of Holy 
Week I meet the class in the church at a preparation service. 
Each person is introduced to the group and the class listens to 
a talk on the meaning of church membership and the duties of 
a church member. Following the talk there is ample opportunity 
for questions to be asked, and we explain in detail just what 
will take place at the service on the next evening. On Holy 
Thursday the class is received at a glorious service in the church 
with the vested choir present and with the service coming to its 
climax with the Lord’s Supper. Each year over 300 attend the 
Holy Thursday service. I receive the class in groups of ten, 
saying a personal word and giving a charge to each individual as 
I receive him or her with the right hand of fellowship. 

In brief this is the method. I feel that we attract many 
persons inte our active membership because we make church 
membership a vital, serious thing and emphasize its joys and its 
obligations. My largest group numbered eighty-six in 1930. 
No high pressure or tricks are used. Our members are usually 
Joyal and devoted to the church. 


CONNECTICUT Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


Assisted by representatives from the different Young 
People’s Christian Unions in the state, the Rev. Harold H. 
Niles conducted the closing service of the Connecticut Univer- 
salist Young People’s convention (April 18-19) at the First 
Universalist Church in Bridgeport, April 19. He preached on 
“Ships at Sea.” 

Miss Helen Hersey of Danbury gave the invocation and led 
the congregation in the Lord’s Prayer; David Smith of Meriden 
offered the morning prayer; Miss Dorothy Sherman of New 
Haven led the congregation in the consecration service; Miss 
Marjorie Manning of Hartford gave a brief history of the origin 
and development of the Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic Children; 
Miss Marion Page of Bridgeport read the lesson from the Scrip- 
tures and Arthur Olson of Danbury, national president of the 
Y. P. C. U., installed the state officers who were elected at the 
business session of the convention, held Saturday afternoon. 

The officers are: President, Clarence Olmstead of Danbury; 
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vice-president, William Cromie of Bridgeport; secretary, Miss 
Dorothy Sherman of New Haven; treasurer, Miss Lillian Lange of 
Meriden; trustees, Warren Laws of Bridgeport, Jean Champlin 
of Hartford and Anna Stockdale of Norwich. 

The delegates were served a luncheon by the members of 
the loca! Y. P. C. U., following which they returned to their 
homes. 

In addition to the Connecticut delegates, there were present 
Universalist young people from Brooklyn, Newark, Providence, 
Boston and Framingham. 

The convention opened Saturday morning, and on Satur- 
day evening a dinner-dance was held. 

The principal address on Saturday at the dinner, which was 
presided over by William Cromie as toastmaster, was by the Rev. 
Harold A. Lumsden of Stamford. 

The address of welcome was given by Percy T. Litchfield of 
Bridgeport. Toasts were given by Kenneth Lee of Danbury, 
Jean Champlin of Hartford, Bernice Lynch, Meriden, Franklin 
Almarth, New Haven, George Bell of Norwich and Warren Laws 
of Bridgeport. 

Community singing was enjoyed under leadership of George 
Chalmers. Dancing followed the speaking program. 

Mayor McLevy, scheduled to have been a speaker at the 
banquet, made asurprise visit to the convention early in the after- 
noon. In a brief talk, he lauded the achievements of the Union 
and its influence upon young people of the nation. 

Other speakers included the Rev. Stanley Manning of Hart- 
ford, who told of the founding of the Union, and Arthur Olson of 
Danbury, who stressed the necessity for continuing the work. 

* * * 


MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND Y. P. C. U. 
CONVENTION 


Barbara Knight 


About 175 young people attended the forty-seventh annual 
Convention of the Young People’s Christian Union of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, held at the First Universalist Church, 
Peabody, Mass., on April 25 and 26. The convention opened at 
1.80 p. m. Saturday, April 25, with President Ralph B. Hussey 
presiding at the business session. Reports of the officers were 
heard, showing activity during the past year. 

The report of the Recommendations Committee followed, 
presented by Everett P. Merrow, Jr., chairman. Among recom- 
mendations adopted was one to sponsor a campaign to raise 
funds for the 1936 season at the Clara Barton Diabetic Camp; 
another to appoint district supervisors from the State Executive 
Board; and still another to sponsor a three-day summer institute 
for local union leaders. 

Upon completion of the recommendations, William HE. 
Gardner presented the report of the Nominating Committee. 
Nominations for several of the offices were made from the floor, 
and after balloting on them the meeting was adjourned. 

Everett Merrow, vice-president of the State Y. P. C. U., 
and state chairman cf the Convention, was toastmaster at the 
banquet Saturday evening. Seated at the head table with Mr. 
Merrow were Mrs. Merrow; James E. MeVann, mayor of Pea- 
body; Willam A. Welch, superintendent of Peabody schools; 
Mrs. George E. Huntley, who brought greetings from Dr. 
Huntley, unable to be with us because of illness; Edward G. 
Penniman, president of the Peabody Young People’s Federation; 
William E. Gardner, executive secretary of the National Y. P. 
C. U.; Arthur Littlefield, treasurer of the National Y. P. C. U., 
and Mrs. Littlefield; Ralph B. Hussey, retiring president of 
the State Y. P. C. U.; Philip F. Robbins, retiring state treasurer; 
and Myles Vernon, president of the Peabody union. 

Following the speaking, Mr. Gardner announced the results 
of the election. The officers elected for the year 1936-37 are as 
follows: President, Everett P. Merrow, Jr., Lawrence; vice- 
president, Carl Westman, Stoughton; corresponding secretary, 
Barbara Knight, Worcester; recording secretary, Barbara E. 
Wight, Providence; treasurer, Guy Moran, Springfield; directors, 
Barbara Shinn, Arlington, Richard Abbott, Melrose, O. Herbert 
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McKenney, Leominster, and Clarence Wilkinson, Beverly. 

After the banquet, the delegates adjourned to the Peabody 
City Hall for the annual Convention dance. A feature of the 
evening was the grand march, led by Ralph Hussey and Miss 
Vivian Morse of Framingham, during which favors were dis- 
tributed by members of the Peabody union. A Friendship Circle, 
led by Raymond-A. Stevens of Attleboro, followed. 

Sunday morning, many of the delegates attended Sunday 
school, and at 10.80 the morning service was held, with Dr. 
John van Schaick, Jr., delivering the sermon. Following the 
service newly-elected officers were installed by Dr. van Schaick. 
The final business session convened at 2.30 p. m., with the new 
president, Mr. Merrow, presiding. The report of the Resolutions 
Committee was presented by Mason McGinness of Havernill, 
chairman. The closing meeting was held at 3.30, when Carl A. 
Hempel of Swampscott addressed the delegates. 


DEATH OF THE REV. ALVEN M. SMITH 


The Rey. Alven M. Smith died at his home at 1118 Glendon 
Way, South Pasadena, Calif., April 23, 1936. Funeral services 
were conducted from the Throop Memorial Universalist Church 
of Pasadena, the Rev. Robert Cummins officiating. 

Born in Williamstown, Vermont, November 5, 1865, he at- 
tended Goddard Seminary, Barre, Vermont, taught in New Eng- 
land district schools, and entered Canton Theological School] at 
St. Lawrence University to study for the ministry. Graduating 
from there in 1890, he served several Universalist churches in 
Vermont, Maine and New Hampshire. He served a term as 
secretary and superintendent of the Vermont and Quebec 
Universalist Convention during its formative years. 

He resigned from active pastoral work in 1928, taking up his 
residence in South Pasadena. Until illness prevented, he occupied 
his time in publishing genealogical data on his family. 

He is survived by his wife, Alice B. Smith, and by two sons, 
John B. Smith of Kingstown, R. I., and Percy T. Smith of South 
Pasadena. 

The following is a tribute written by the Rey. Frances A. 
Kimball of St. Cloud, Fla. 

Dear Friends: 

May the wings of the air bear my expression of affection and 
esteem across the continent to find a place among whatever 
tributes may be offered to the memory of the man who lived the 
years of his vigorous manhood in a part of our country far re- 
moved from this state of his adoption, and who, in those years, 
served the Universalist Church so faithfully and so efficiently 
in the rugged New England States of Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont. 

As superintendent of the Universalist Churches of Vermont 
and the Province of Quebec, as district superintendent, and as 
the pastor of various churches, he was well known for many 
years, and deeply loved. 

A man of fine intelligence, splendid spirit and tireless energy, 
his unswerving devotion to the stated principles and the high 
ideals of the church he pledged himself to serve, won for him a 
worthy place in the ranks of the ministers in these states and a 
warm place in the hearts of the people. 

We who served under his superintendency, we who worked 
beside him, we who honored and loved him, join with you in a 
sincere tribute of thanksgiving that he lived so largely, labored 
so faithfully, and left an impress deeper than he knew or dreamed 
on many of the lives he touched. 

“The longer on this earth we live 

And weigh the various qualities of men, 
Or fitful gifts, at best, of now and then, 
The more we feel the high stern-featured beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty, 
Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal praise, 
But finding amplest recompense 
For life’s ungarlanded expense 
In work done squarely and unwasted days.” 
Frances A. Kimball. 
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Spiritual Religion 
The Essence of Spiritual Religion. By 
D. Elton Trueblood. (Harper. $1.50.) 


Mr. Trueblood, who has been teaching 
philosophy at Haverford College, has 
lately been appointed chaplain and profes- 
sor of the philosophy of religion at Stan- 
ford University. His book makes it clear 
how well equipped he is in understanding 
for the task of representing religion at a 
great university, for in such work as he is 
to do he must be able to appreciate the re- 
ligious experience of many types of people 
while being guided by definite convictions 
of his own. He is able to see, as William 
Penn saw and said, that ‘‘the humble, 
meek, merciful, just, pious, and devout 
souls are everywhere of one religion; and 
when death has taken off the mask, they 
will know one another, though the diverse 
liveries they wear here make them strang- 
ers.”’ 

Mr. Trueblood’s point of view is that of 
a birthright Quaker, but he has achieved 
an appreciation of some features of re- 
ligious life which are usually uncongenial 
to Quakers. In this he owes, and ac- 
knowledges, his debt to a little book that 
some of the rest of us have found precious, 
‘““A Waytfarer’s Faith,” by T. Edmund 
Harvey, and to the writings and personal 
influence of Rufus Jones. On the one 
hand he knows what his Quaker ancestors 
found out, that “‘the secret of prayer lies 
not in particular words, but in a prayerful 
spirit which can accompany one through 
the day,’’ and that life becomes rich and 
fine if we can have a “continual sense of 
the wonder of existence.” He knows 
with them that spiritual religion begins 
with this high mood of continual worship. 
But on the other hand he appreciates what 
the sacraments and special symbolisms 
have meant to devout people. They are 
“windows through which the glory of God 
shines into human hearts.’ Some of his 
ancestors would have been unwilling to 
attribute such value to sacraments! Then 
Mr. Trueblood goes on to urge that the 
Catholic has not gone far enough in enum- 
erating the sacraments, though he recog- 
nizes more than the Protestant recognizes. 
Indeed he asks that we extend the sacra- 
mental values of religion, following T. 
Edmund Harvey closely at this point. “A 
full acceptance of spiritual religion entails 
the abolition of the secular. . . . Our task 
is to see that no part of life is removed 
from the area of the sacred.””’ Yet such a 
view must be checked and controlled by a 
clear recognition of distinctions in value, 
for the sense of value is itself holy. In 
other words, he is not urging a pantheistic 
discovery of God in anything and every- 
thing that exists. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Here and there throughout the book are 
excellent statements in concise form of 
far-reaching principles. ‘‘Man has been 
fitted for cumulative progress by virtue 
of a nice balance between authority and 
experiment.”” This is the core of a chapter 
on the basis of spiritual authority which is 
not novel in treatment but admirable in 
its restatement of a conviction dear to all 
liberals in religion. Of course the problem 
has been a serious one for Quakers. They 
have exalted the individual conscience and 
depreciated the authority of the printed 
word which formulates the experience of 
the past. What is to insure that the in- 
dividual will not use the cloak of ‘‘con- 
science’ to cover personal whims or pride 
of opinion? The answer is that Quakers 
have attached great importance to the 
authority of the church, though they have 
called it something else and for them it 
functions in distinctive ways. The Quaker 
is obligated to consult the group, but not 
to conform; he is expected to test his own 
insight by asking experienced Christians 
to bring their wisdom to bear upon it. 
If they support him they may expect him 
to act in accordance with the light he has 
been given, if they do not they will want 
him to be loyal, in great humility, to 
private conviction. Mr. Trueblood wisely 
says, “if inner leading and outer authority 
are kept in a state of constant tension 

. we shall have a perfect technique 
for spiritual living.” In other words, each 
must be continually challenging the other 
and keeping it vital, the group disciplining 
the individual and the individual stirring 
the group to new action through the dis- 
covery of new truth. 

This is a small book, but it deals with a 
high theme in worthy fashion. With a 
sure touch Mr. Trueblood handles prob- 
lems which have deeply divided men, and 
what he says offers a basis on which those 
now divided might know and understand 
one another better. 


*K * 
A New Life of Jesus 
Jesus Manifest. By Dmitri Merej- 
kowski. Translated by Edward Gelli- 
brand. (Scribners. $2.75.) 


Merejkowski, well known for his re- 
markable study of Leonardo da Vinci, has 
already written about the early, or ‘‘hid- 
den,” years of Jesus in a volume entitled 
“Jesus Unknown.” Now he gives us a 
vivid study of the years in which Jesus 
was “‘manifest.’’? He writes from the view- 
point of Christian orthodoxy, but with an 
originality of approach, as we should ex- 
pect after reading his earlier work. 

As Dean Inge says in a foreword, ‘‘a 
semi-Oriental may help us westerners to 
see some things in the life of Christ more 
nearly as they actually were.” Merej- 
kowski can enter sympathetically into a 


historic scene, even into one which is with- 
out historical basis, and take his readers 
with him to experience deep emotion. 
There are passages in this book which 
show us what a kindled imagination can 
achieve. Speaking of Gethsemane, the 
author says: “Everything on that night was 
black and white, blinding, painful to the 
eyes, and here in the garden, under the 
leafage of the olive trees, in the confusion 
of black shadows and white lights, even 
more white, more black, more blinding. 
like a place of conflagration—the grey 
ashes of the olive trees, the white ashes of 
the moon, the black coals of the shadows— 
as if burnt out by the moon.”’ And we read 
of the far-away baying of dogs in the city, 
the sudden fluttering of a bird disturbed 
in the near-by trees. We feel the mood of 
the man who there faced tragedy. 

It is hard to follow Merejkowski in his 
interpretations, for he has no respect for 
the fine fences with which logic limits 
the mind. First we are told that some- 
thing did happen at Cana of Galilee, but 
“we shall never know with exactitude 
what;” that the miracle story of water 
turned to wine can be no invention. But 
at last we learn that it does not matter 
whether he who tells the story was present 
or not. Was he not the beloved disciple 
who “‘lay near the heart of the Lord and 
secretly drank from it?” So it was ‘‘as 
if he had seen it all with his own eyes.” 
A miracle, says the author, “‘is like a living 
heart. To explain it is to strip it bare, 
to kill it.” 

The running commentary on events and 
the quotations from the gospel story are 
illuminated by many very interesting 
allusions to literature, and the author 
has taken great pains to study the work of 
New Testament scholarship. This study 
of Jesus does not rest on vague ideas de- 
veloped in an over-heated imagination, 
though the poetic possibilities of the story 
are developed to the full. It is a thought- 
ful man’s contribution towards the under- 
standing of our history’s greatest figure, 
Jesus Unknown and Manifest. 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED 
IN 1936 


Previouslyareported senate 529 
Scranton, Raley etme eee ae 3 
Kent; | Ollonnerais. eee eee ees 3 
Brewton, Alascces ets pine ne ese eee 1 
North Attleboro, Mass............. 13 
Syracuse mIN@g Vow pes eaten dv saen eee: 12 
Philadelphia, Pa., Messiah ......... 4 
AT OC al ace Peay PE ee tee 565 
ok * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 64. Herkimer, N. 


Y.,2. Robxury, Mass., 2. 
Total, 69. 


Kent, Ohio, 1. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


facts behind coal. 


A HUMAN STORY BEHIND COAL 


Many Americans have never learned the tragic 


To most of us coal means warmth, 


comfort in the home, light and power for industry. 
But to hundreds of thousands of bituminous coal 
miners and families in West Virginia, Kentucky and 
other states, coal means hunger,.want, suffering and 
complete destitution. 

Our third offering will be used by the American 
Friends Service Committee to help mothers and chil- 
dren in such homes as this one. 


PROFESSOR RATCLIFF REPORTS 
AN IMPORTANT MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Religious 
Education Association was held in Rodef 
Shalom Temple and the First Baptist 
Church in Pittsburgh, April 15-17. The 
general topic for the convention was “‘Re- 
ligious Experience in an Unstable World.” 
As is characteristic of a gathering of the 
R. E. A., where there are no delegates and 
all who have an interest are welcome, the 
prepared program provided only a small 
part of the stimulating sessions. 

A striking feature of the discussions 
was the similarity of points of view ex- 
pressed by religious leaders, educators, 
welfare directors, and other workers pres- 
ent. Professor Schoen of the Department 
of Psychology, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, expressed the need for a naturalism 
which psychologically would permit the 
self to be at home in its world. Prof. 
Stewart G. Cole of Crozier Theological 
Seminary appealed for a religious natural- 
ism which would place God in this world as 
much at home assunshine. A layman from 
Rabbi Isaac Landman’s congregation in 
Brooklyn told how a four-year program of 
group discussion had developed important 
religious concepts as real experiences which 
were much more vital than the ideas passed 
out by the speakers from the pulpit. 
Prof. Adelaide Case of Columbia Univer- 
sity emphasized as a severe criticism of 
religious education that it was not gen- 
erating ideas, but merely passing on ideas. 

There were differences of opinion, ex- 
travagant claims and cutting rebuttals. 
All were searching for the truth, and the 
one who got too far astray soon found it 
out. There was no authoritarianism. It 
simply could not survive. The spirit which 
killed it was well expressed by an attend- 
ant from the Middle West who leaned over 
and whispered as the third speaker arose 
to refute a bit of dogmatism, ‘‘No person 
here dares take himself too seriously.” 

The gathering centered its attention 


upon the following problems: “How is 
personality development affected by pres- 
ent conditions?” ‘“‘How effective is re- 
ligious education in meeting the present 
situation?” ‘‘What can religion achieve 
in the present crisis?” ‘‘What kind of re- 
ligious experience is being developed under 
present conditions?” ‘‘What is the na- 
ture and function of religion?’”’ Leaders of 
the sectional meetings included Prof. 
A. J. W. Myers of the Hartford School of 
Religious Education, Dr. Erwin L. Shaver 
of the Congregational Education Society, 
Prof. Frank McKibben, Northwestern 
University, Mr. Israel S. Chipkin, Jewish 
Education Association, Rabbi Louis Wol- 
sey, Philadelphia, Dr. Arthur E. Holt, 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Dr. Hugh 
Hartshorne, Yale University, Prof. E. J. 
Chave and Prof. W. C. Bower of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The Association was privileged to hear 
another address by Dr. George Albert Coe. 
His friendly counsel at all meetings and 
his closing word, bringing the discussion 
back from theoretical proposals to prac- 
tical tasks, brought into prominence the 
great debt which the religious education 
movement owes to this able leader. 

(The Religious Education Association is 
a fellowship of those interested in religious 
education, regardless of race or creed. 
Membership is open to any upon applica- 
tion to Religious Education Association, 
59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, IIl. 
The dues are $4.00 per year, which in- 
cludes subscription to the quarterly maga- 
zine, Religious Education, and a_ bi- 
monthly publication, Character.) 


* * 


WHICH NUMBER, PLEASE? 


At how many meetings you have at- 
tended, when the time came for asking 
questions, getting help from a thoughtful 
leader, did members of the group take 
advantage of this opportunity? More 
often than not the announcement of such 


a period is met with complete silence. A 
bit of coaxing on the part of the leader 
may encourage one or two less timid souls 
to speak up. But in actual helpfulness the 
period often falls far short of what the 
program committee intended. 

At a recent interdenominational meet- 
ing for church school workers, held in 
Plymouth, Mass., the possibility of this 
was forestalled. At the first session of 
the group each person was presented with 
a mimeographed sheet on which were 
thirty-two questions numbered. Each was 
asked to consult this sheet before the eve- 
ning session and to mark those questions 
which he or she would like to have an- 
swered. Result: when the forum period 
came the leader, Professor Berkeley of 
Andover-Newton, was bombarded. All 
that was needed to start things moving 
was his ‘‘What number, please?” From 
every corner of the room came replies! 
Here are a few of the questions on the list 
and those asked for by an eager company: 

1. How can we get children to read the 
Bible? 

3. How can we help pupils learn to pray? 

4. How can a teacher secure the atten- 
tion of pupils? 

8. Should pupils memorize scripture? 

9. How can a teacher lead class discus- 
sion effectively? 

15. How should lesson books be used? 

18. How can we get our teachers to study 
their lessons? 

19. What is the best way to prepare a 
lesson? 

20. How can we get the most out of our 
teachers’ meeting? 

22. What do you think of attendance 
contests? 

23. Should the teacher accompany a 
class from grade to grade? 

24. On what basis shall we promote our 
pupils? 

27. How can we plan a good curriculum? 

32. Are you trying to fill a basket or 
light a torch? 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION- 
INSTITUTE 


The program for the National Y. P. 
C. U. Convention-Institute at Murray 
Grove is now nearly complete. It will be 
held July 4-12 inclusive. Rev. Flls- 
worth Reamon, pastor of the Betts Me- 
morial Church at Syracuse, New York, and 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention, will be dean. Donald 
Manning of Hartford, Conn., former presi- 
dent of the Connecticut State Y. P. C. U., 
will be chairman of the program. 

The faculty consists of Rev. Harold H. 
Niles of Bridgeport, Conn., Rev. Benjamin 
B. Hersey of Portland, Maine, and the 
Dean. These courses will be offered: 

“A Plan for Living,” by Mr. Niles. 
This course will deal with the personal 
problems facing young men and young 
women today. It will consider such things 
as building a faith, making a home, choos- 
ing a work, and other problems. 

“Creative Christianity,’ by Mr. Rea- 
mon. This course will present some of the 
social problems facing the world today, 
with a special emphasis on the responsi- 
bilities of youth in building a Christian 
world. 

“Developing an Effective Young People’s 
Society,’ by Mr. Hersey. This will be a 
course in local society problems and meth- 
ods. Suggestions for building a _ well- 
balanced program will be offered. It will 
serve as a clinic on local group problems. 

These courses will be given from Mon- 
day to Friday, five periods for each course. 

There will be a special series of vesper 
services each evening after supper. The 
series will have as its theme “‘The Begin- 
nings of Our Church.” Each evening the 
service will be held in a different part of 
the grove, so that all may come to realize 
more and more the part that this place 
played in making the Universalist Church. 

Each morning the program will begin 
with a devotional service and the evening 
program will conclude with the friendship 
circle. 

For the two Sunday morning services 
we have secured fine preachers. Rev. 
Benjamin B. Hersey will preach on the 
first Sunday, July 5, and Dr. Roger F. 
Etz will preach on the second Sunday, 
July 12. During the week there will be 
other special speakers. 

On the second week-end of the Conven- 
tion there will be a special program for 
guests and members who cannot come for 
the whole week. This week-end program 
will begin with the recreational activities 
on Saturday afternoon and will include the 
banquet and dance Saturday night, over- 
night accommodations, Sunday breakfast 
and dinner. The special rate is $2.75, 
and includes all fees. 

For delegates registered for the entire 


Convention-Institute of eight days the 
rate will be $17. This includes registra- 
tion fees, banquet and dance, and all other 
charges. For those who come for less than 
eight days the rate will be $2.00 per day 
for board and lodging plus the registration. 

For further information write to Head- 
quarters, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 

We hope ministers will urge their young 
people’s groups to send delegates to this 
Convention-Institute. It is to be one of 
the finest programs ever offered to our 
members. It is open to all Universalist 


young people and ministers. We do want 
the ministers to come and join with us in 
helping to face the problems that confront 
the organization. We need their advice 
and encouragement. All ministers in fel- 
lowship with the Universalist Church are 
eligible to attend as voting delegates. 

Come to the Shrine of Universalism and 
bring your young people with you! 

*K * 


We have just received notice of the 
Maine Y. P. C. U. State Convention to be 
held in Oakfield on May 15, 16 and 17. 
Those who have been to the Maine conven- 
tions in the past know that a fine program 
is always presented. We look forward 
to that convention. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WE ARE DOWN SEVENTY FEET 


At a meeting of the Clara Barton Birth- 
place Committee, April 30, report came 
from the House and Grounds Committee 
that the drills had reached seventy feet, 
and they expected to strike water any time 
now in the new well. 

The committee met all day, discussing 
plans for Flag Day, Camp, and the de- 
velopment of the new improvements. 

The Christmas Stocking Fund has 
reached $657.65, with many stockings still 
not returned. 

More than 50 percent of the Clara Bar- 
ton Guilds have already pledged to take 
care of a little girl in camp for one week or 
more. From the Guilds nearly $200 has 
been promised. Today Joliet, Ill., has 
sent $5 for the Camp. We hope to be 
able to report the Clara Barton Guilds 
100 percent pledged for this fine service. 

A very interesting letter was received 
from the mother of one of the very little 
girls, the ‘“‘little sister’? of the Derby Line 
Clara Barton Guild. She says in part: 
“T feel that your society is doing a wonder- 
ful work in sending these children to camp 
at such a lovely spot. We feel that ——- is 
having the best of care while she is there, 
and it surely gives me a rest, as it must 
give all the mothers that have that con- 
tinual care all the time. I miss her ter- 
ribly when she is away but, as I say, I feel 
she is in good care and it is nice for a group 
that are up against that disease to be to- 
gether and see that there are others besides 
themselves that have to be denied certain 
foods, ete. 

“T think you have a splendid plan this 
year of having a certain Guild take care of 
one child, as it must make it more in- 
teresting to them. I shall certainly write 
to the Derby Line Guild when I hear 
from them. 

“Another thing of interest in this camp 
is to know that it is the work of the Uni- 
versalist Church, as my mother’s brother 


and my father’s sister were both Univer-. 


salist ministers.”’ 
We are always happy to make these con- 


tacts with the parents of the children who 
go to the Clara Barton Camp, and it is 
more than interesting to know of their 
Universalist connections. 

The Y. P. C. U. of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island are planning their annual 
outing for Sunday, June 7, and this week a 
group of more than forty women from 
Worcester are to visit the Birthplace. 

oe 


THINK ABOUT THESE THINGS 


Each and every man ought to interest 
himself in public affairs. There is no 
happiness in mere dollars. After they are 
acquired, one can use but a very moderate 
amount. It is given a man to eat so much, 
and to have so much shelter, and more he 
can not use. When money has supplied 
these, its mission, so far as the individual 
is concerned, is filled, and man must look 
still further and higher. It is only in wide 
public affairs, where money is a moving 
force toward the general welfare, that the 
possessor of it can possibly find pleasure, 
and that only in constantly doing more. 

From Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book. 


The Needy 


I have more than I can eat— 
They faint with hunger in the street. 
I have more clothes than I can wear— 
Their heads, and hands, and feet are bare. 
My walls are thick, and warm, and dry— 
Their walls are rain, and wind, and sky. 
My heart knows love of noble souls— 
Their hearts are hungry, thirsty bowls. 
These things let me remember when 
Cries of the needy rise again. 

Alice Ferrin Hensy. 


Kind Works 


Give me work to do 

That I may forget myself and find peace 
in doing it for thee, 

Though I am poor, send me to carry some 
gift to those who are poorer, 

Some cheer to those who are more lonely. 

Grant me the joy to do a kindness to one 
of thy little ones. 

Henry Van Dyke. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


While we have on 
hand, and practically 
in form, for the Leader, 
the material for a 
letter of a rather per- 
sonal character in re- 
gard to our ministerial 
company in Massa- 
chusetts, we feel that 
the proximity of the 
annual gathering of the Convention forces 
in Foxboro on May 12, 138, and 14 compels 
us to give the right of way to certain facts 
and details of arrangement. 

The programs have been printed and, 
together with credential blanks for parish 
representatives, have been sent to all the 
parishes of the state. Each parish is en- 
titled to three delegates. These delegates 
constitute the voting force in the Council 
on Thursday. It is hoped, and expected, 
that many others besides the officially 
chosen delegates will meet with us upon 
those three important days. All indica- 
tions point to a large attendance. 

The entire day of Tuesday, May 12, 
will be given to the important work of the 
State Sunday School Association. Rev. 
Max A, Kapp is the president. In addi- 
tion to the group conferences and the 
necessary reports and business, an address 
will be given at 4 p. m. by Rev. Russell L. 
Dicks, minister at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, on “Facing Life’s 
Realities.” In the evening of Tuesday, 
Dr. Frank Jennings, Executive Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Council of Churches, 
will speak on “‘The Church for a New Day.” 
Dr. Jennings is making a large place for 
himself as the new head of the Council of 
Churches, and his word will be a vital one. 
The program of the Sunday School Asso- 
ciation will close with a beautiful com- 
munion service of worship conducted by 
Mr. Kapp and Dr. Rose of Lynn. 

The Woman’s Universalist Missionary 
Society, of which Rev. Hazel I. Kirk is 
the president, will have the forenoon and 
afternoon of Wednesday, May 13, for its 
annual meetings. This society will also 
furnish one of the two after-dinner speakers 
on Thursday evening, May 14. 

In response to the appeal of several 
ministers, a ministers’ lunch was planned 
for the noon hour on Wednesday, though 
not a part of the original program. But 
though announced upon the printed pro- 
gram, it has been found to be impossible 
to get the leader and speakers desired, and 
some of the ministers object to leaving 
their parish groups and friends, so this one 
feature has been canceled. 

The Council, which is the constitutional 
name for the representatives of the 
churches, will be called to order by the 
president, J. Theodore Whitney, at 7.15 
p. m. on Wednesday, May 13. After a 


brief business meeting, given to the ap- 
pointment of sessional committees, the 
evening hour will be given to the occasional 
sermon and the communion service. Dr. 
Lobdell will have the service of worship, 
and will assist the pastor of the Foxboro 
church in the communion. The preacher 
of the occasional sermon is Rev. Max A. 
Kapp. Dr. Huntley was to have been the 
Convention preacher, but his illness has 
made it necessary for the alternate 
preacher to take this important part. 
Thursday, May 14, will be given to re- 
ports and business of the Convention from 
9.30 a.m. to 8 p.m. The two hours from 
3 to 5 p. m. are given to the Y. P. C. U. 
and to the newly organized work of the 
laymen of the state. William E. Gardner 
will preside at the young people’s hour, 
from 8 to 4, when the subject discussed 
will be ‘‘Universalist Young People’s Work 
in Massachusetts.” From 4 to 5 the lay- 
men will consider the ‘“‘Vital Opportunities 
for the Laymen in the Church Today,” 
with Rev. Gilbert A. Potter as the leader. 
The Convention meetings will close, as 
has been the custom for several years, 
with a banquet at 6.30 p.m. Following 
the dinner, Dr. Martin M. Brown of North 
Adams, as toastmaster, will introduce the 
speaker for the W. U. M. S., Mrs. John 
H. Kimball, first vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, whose subject is “‘Pioneers,” and 
the speaker for the Convention, Rev. Gar- 
field Morgan, minister of the Central Con- 
gregational Church of Lynn, who will have 
for his topic “‘Diagnosis and Dynamics.” 
Rev. Ernest H. Carritt, who has been the 
pastor in South Acton during the past 
two years, closed his work there with 
Easter Sunday. Mr. Carritt is ready 
for an immediate settlement somewhere. 
South Acton is planning upon having a 
student pastor for the remainder of the 
season, up to the summer recess. With 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Charles Francis Potter of New York 
City called at. Universalist Headquarters 
April 29. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, to whose western trip 
we referred last week, preached in Los 
Angeles, May 8, attended the California 
Convention in Pasadena, May 5 and 6, and 
will attend a special jubilee celebration in 
Junction City, Kansas, May 10. 

Henry M. Flynn of Boston and Miss 
Lucienne J. Marcoux of Bangor,. Maine, 
were united in marriage on Saturday after- 
noon, April 25, by Dr. Leroy W. Coons, at 
Universalist Headquarters, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. The single ring service 
was used. These young people are from 


this in mind, Isaiah J. Domas of the 
Bethany Church in Framingham, and 
Arthur R. Graham, both students in the 
Theological School at Tufts, are preaching 
in South Acton on the final Sunday in 
April and on the first three Sundays of 
May. Mr. Domas had April 26 and May 
8. Mr. Graham will be the preacher on 
May 10 and May 17. 

While Dr. Huntley of Peabody, who has 
been kept at home for some weeks by ill- 
ness, is steadily improving, it has been ar- 
ranged for different preachers to take the 
Sunday services through May and June. 
The list of preachers for May is as follows: 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk on May 8; Rev. Alfred 
S. Cole May 10; Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons May 17; Dr. Lee S. McCollester 
May 24; Dr. Frank W. Merrick May 31. 
Dr. U.S. Milburn of Everett will take the 
first Sunday in June, while the State Su- 
perintendent will substitute for Dr. Mil- 
burn in Everett. It is the hope of Dr. 
Huntley’s officials and parishioners that, 
thus relieved of the cares of the parish, 
Dr. and Mrs. Huntley may get away for 
a few weeks of complete freedom and rest. 

Roxbury is without a resident pastor at 
present. No definite action will be taken 
before the fall season, but the services and 
work will go on at the Buena Vista Street 
Church as vigorously as ever. Preachers. 
for May and June have been arranged. 
Rev. Alfred S. Cole was the preacher on 
May 8. Dr. F. W. Merrick on May 10, 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk on May 17, Dr. Samuel 
G. Ayres on May 24; E. Hartwell Daley on 
May 31, Dr. R. K. Marvin on June 7, 
George R. Marshall on June 14, and Rev. 
A. N. Foster on the closing Sunday, June 
21. Mr. Marshall and Mr. Daley are stu- 
dents at Tufts. Mr. Marshall has charge 
of the church school work and the young 
people’s work at Roxbury regularly. Mr. 
Daley is the student pastor at Assinippi. 
May 3 and June 7 are communion days at 
Roxbury. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


the parish of Dr. Ashley A. Smith in Ban- 
gor. Mr. Flynn isa salesman with a promi- 
nent firm in Boston. 


Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Superintendent in 
Massachusetts, has accepted the invitation 
of the churches in Haverhill to preach at 
the first union service of the summer series 
on Sunday, Aug. 2. 

Rey. Clinton Moulton of Dolgeville, 
N. Y., left the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston, April 30 and returned 
to his home. Mr. Moulton has been or- 
dered to rest completely for some weeks, to 
give a difficulty in the sacroiliac vertebrae 
a chance to recover. 


An oil portrait of the late headmaster 
of Dean Academy in Franklin, Mass., 
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Arthur W. Peirce, has been hung in the 
chapel of the school. The painting was 
done by John Allan Sweet, 3d, of Farming- 
ton, Maine. It was the gift of the Dean 
Club. It was presented by Mrs. Edna T. 
Ewen, vice-president of the Dean Alumni 
Association.. Dr. R. K. Marvin, president 
of the board of trustees, accepted the gift 
for the school and spoke of the outstanding 
qualities of Dr. Peirce, which endeared him 
to the hundreds of former students at 
Dean. 


Rev. and Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey of 
Danbury, Conn., were completely sur- 
prised by their parishioners at the an- 
nual meeting, April 29, when, after the 
annual supper and before the business ses- 
sion, they brought in a beautiful wedding 
cake, a dozen American Beauty roses, and 
a pearl-decorated jewel case containing a 
substantial sum of money, a gift in which 
practically every family in the parish was 
represented. Mr. and Mrs. Hersey were 
married in Hartford on May 1, 1906. 
They were planning to spend the anni- 
versary quietly, but the friends decided 
upon this “pre-anniversary’’ observance. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hersey have been with the 
Danbury parish six years. 


George H. Bowers of Canton, N. Y., 
Hurlbut W. Smith of Syracuse, and Dr. 
Stuart A. Winning of Brooklyn, were 
elected trustees of the Theological School 
in St. Lawrence University at a meeting 
of the executive board of the New York 
State Convention held in Syracuse on 
April 29. 


Alabama 


Brewton.—Rey. Arnold L. Simonson, 
pastor. Although progress is not rapid, 
there is every indication of renewed in- 
newed interest since the settlement of Mr. 
Simonson. Some needed repairs have been 
made to the church edifice and the par- 
sonage, which have put the church property 
in first class condition. The church 
school is running well and the attendance 
has been greater than for some time. Some 
new teachers have been secured to care for 
the enlarged enrollment. A few necessary 
changes have been made in the set-up and 
curriculum of the school, which have 
proved well worth the effort. The Ladies’ 
Missionary Society is engaged in a project 
of distinct community service. For some 
time now they have maintained a rental 
library—the only community or public 

_ library in the city. New books are con- 
stantly being added, which include some of 
popular interest and many others of more 
permanent value. This year, for the first 
time, Women’s Dedication Day was ob- 
served. An invitation was extended to 
Universalist women within a radius of 
fifty miles and the response was note- 
worthy. Mrs. Simonson was in charge, 
and all who attended were generous in 
their commendation of the high quality 
and value of the program. Services of 
this kind are very important, because they 
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furnish the means of reaching many iso- 
lated groups of Universalist women in this 
section of Alabama. A new Hammond 
organ has been purchased and installed, 
greatly increasing the beauty and effec- 
tiveness of the worship services. The 
credit for the installation of the new organ 
goes entirely to Mrs. T. R. Miller, who 
for many years has been building an “‘or- 
gan fund.” It is through her far-sighted- 
ness and consecration that this fund was 
built to a figure sufficient for the purchase 
of an organ that is in keeping with the 
other features of the church. Holy Week 
services were well attended. A special 
Holy Thursday service was held at which 
communion was observed. This proved 
to be one of the most effective services of 
the year. Mr. Simonson preached in 
the Methodist church at one of their 
Holy Week services, and expressed his 
pleasure for this privilege of joining in a 
cooperative Christian enterprise. At the 
Easter sunrise service in the church the 
attendance surpassed all expectations. 
Three clergymen of other denominations 
were present and assisted Mr. Simonson 
in the service. Ours is the only church in 
the community that has ever held an early 
morning Easter service, and the response 
well repays the effort. At the regular 
worship period on Easter Sunday one new 
member was taken into the church. 


California 


Santa Paula.—Rev. R. D. Cranmer, 
minister. Ten members were received in- 
to the church during the Easter season. 
The week following Easter the minister 
and his wife attended the Pacific Coast 
Conference Free Church Fellowship in 
San Francisco. The Sunday following the 
Conference Mr. Cranmer preached in the 
First Unitarian Church in Berkeley. On 
the same Sunday the Santa Paula pulpit 
was supplied by Dr. Edson Reifsnider, a 
former pastor. Mr. Cranmer is president- 
elect of the Santa Paula Rotary Club. — 


Illinois 


Beecher City.—Rev. Edward M. Minor 
made trips to the Beecher City church in 
February and March, and held morning 
and evening services each month. It is 
hoped that regular services may again be 
established here. 

Rose Hill—Rev. Edward M. Minor of 
Hutsonville was called to Rose Hill, Sun- 
day, Jan. 12, for the funeral of L. C. Keach, 
a member of the Rose Hill church. 


Maine 


South Paris—Though the church is 
not functioning, a few of the faithful stick 
to their Sunday school class, using Dr. 
Earle’s Helper and holding meetings at 
the houses every two weeks. They remem- 
ber the sick and shut-ins with cards, 
flowers and fruit, a record to be proud of 
for such a small handful. 

Rockland.—Rey. John S. Lowe, D. D., 
pastor. The annual Holy Thursday ser- 


vice was held in an impressive and reverent 
candlelight setting, the congregation num- 
bering 150. The vested quartet’ sang ‘“‘In 
Heavenly Love Abiding,” with Miss Mar- 
garet Stahl at the organ, and Dr. Lowe de- 
livered a thoughtful address to precede the 
reception of the twenty-two new members. 
The deacons, E. F. Glover, H. O. Gurdy, 
E. E. Stoddard, and M. E. Wotton, to- 
gether with Miss Ellen J. Cochran and 
Miss Elizabeth Walker, assisted Dr. Lowe 
in the reception service. Communion 
followed the baptismal service. 


Massachusetts 


Roxbury.—On April 24 the church held 
its annual business meeting and roll-call 
of members, with Dr. Coons presiding. 
Greetings were received from absent 
members in Maine, Florida, Pennsylvania, 
Washington, Minnesota, California and 
Massachusetts, as well as from two former 
ministers, Dr. F. W. Hamilton and Rev. 
Stanley G. Spear. Among the members 
are Dr. F. W. Perkins of Washington, 
D.C., and Dr. R. K. Marvin of Franklin, 
Mass. Officers elected were: Clerk, Miss 
Grace J. Stiles; treasurer, Charles W. 
Harris; deacon, Wendell E. Scott; auditors, 
Guilford Allen and Ethel Walsh. The 
speaker of the evening was a former pas- 
tor, Rev. H. I. Merrill, now in Hardwick, 
Mass. Mr. W. G. Anderson sang two 
groups of songs. Mr. Merrill preached 
on April 26, when he christened two babies. 
At a recent teachers’ meeting, Miss Har- 
riet G. Yates addressed a group of parents 
and teachers, all of whom enjoyed her very 
much, and felt they could profit well by 
her suggestions. 

Monson.—Rev. 8. J. Willis, pastor. 
Dedication Day was observed in March. 
Heavy rain prevented many from attend- 
ing, nevertheless there were twenty-one 
present. The broadcast ‘Stranger Than 
Fiction”? and the service of dedication is- 
sued by the State and National Missionary 
Association were used. In January the 
fiftieth anniversary of the King’s Daugh- 
ters was observed with a union service in 
the Methodist church, Mr. Willis being 
asked to give the message. The Good 
Friday service, in which all of the local 
churches joined, was held in our church, 
the speaker being Rev. A. J. Stanton of 
Springfield. Large numbers attended the 
Easter morning service. Beautiful floral 
decorations and inspiring music by a large 
vested choir were added attractions. Two 
adults united with the church. During 
the Sunday school hour a group of the 
older girls, directed by the superintendent, 
Mrs. A. J. Buffiington, gave a radio adap- 
tation of Margaret Slattery’s playlet, 
“Her Easter Choice.” At the annual parish 
meeting in April encouraging reports were 
given by representatives of the church or- 
ganization and the pastor. For the 
forty-fifth consecutive time, William L. 
Ricketts was elected clerk of the parish, 
a record seldom equaled. 
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New York 


Schuyler Lake.—Friday evening, April 
17, a reception was given at the church 
for Rev. and Mrs. C. A. Wyman. Words 
of welcome were spoken by A. W. Strong. 
Mrs. Wyman played two piano solos, 
which were followed by remarks by Mr. 
Wyman. Later Rev. Charles Kramer of 
Cooperstown, N. Y., gave a talk and 
spoke feelingly of the years when he was 
pastor of this church. Musical selections 
were given under direction of Mrs. A. W. 
Strong, and consisted of two piano and 
violin duets by Mrs. Strong and Miss 
Shawl, two vocal duets by the Misses 
Shawl, piano duet by Mrs. Strong and 
Miss Aplin and two vocal solos by Mrs. 
Strong. Ice cream and cake were served 
in the church dining-room. Nearly fifty 
attended. 

Auburn.—Rev. Plato T. Jones, acting 
pastor. At the annual meeting of the 
King’s Daughters and Sons in January 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Miss Bessie Milk; vice-president, 
Mrs. Carrie Wheeler; secretary, Mrs. Nina 
B. Vail; treasurer, Miss Alta M. Fox. 
Miss Fox gave a Juncheon for the benefit 
of the King’s Daughters at her home, 
Feb. 21, with over fifty guests. The 
Women’s Dedication Day services were 
held on Ash Wednesday, with thirty-five 
present. The one hundred and third an- 
nual meeting of the church society was 
held April 21, and the following were 
elected: Trustees, M. C. Dodge, R. C. 
Cole, and J. B. Dymock; clerk, Milo C. 
Dodge; treasurer, Howard G. Peacock, for 
the eighteenth year; collector, Mrs. Gil- 
bert Taylor; superintendent of the Sun- 
day school, S. Edgar George. 


Ohio 

LeRoy.—Rev. Edward Archer Day, 
pastor. This church cooperated with the 
Methodist church in Holy Week services. 
Mr. Day preached in the Methodist 
church on Palm Sunday morning on ‘‘The 
Struggle for Justice” to a capacity congre- 
gation. The combined choir furnished the 
music. On Monday and Tuesday, both 
noon and night, Dr. P. S. Hyde of the 
Methodist church preached in the Uni- 
versalist church. Wednesday noon and 
night and Thursday noon, Mr. Day 
preached in the Methodist church. On 
Thursday evening, the service was held in 
the Universalist church, with Mr. Day 
preaching on ‘‘The Meaning of Christian 
Fellowship,” and conducting the Feast of 
Brothers, with Dr. Hyde’s assistance. 
On Easter morning, Mr. Day preached at 
seven in the Universalist church on ‘““The 
Victory of Goodness.” A breakfast was 
served following this service by the Y. P. 
C.U., with the Epworth League members 
as guests. Many adult members of both 
congregations attended as well. Dr. 
Hyde concluded this week of union ser- 
vices at eleven in the Methodist church 
with his sermon, “Easter Dawn.” The 
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combined choirs gave special Easter num- 
bers. Mr. Day was called to LeRoy from 
Kent on April 28 for the funeral of Mrs. 
I. E. Simmons, a life-long Universalist, 
and originally of the North Olmsted 
church. The senior class of Westfield 
high school has invited Mr. Day to preach 
at their baccalaureate service on May 17. 
His theme will be ‘‘A Religion Which Will 
Interest Youth.” 

Kent.—Rev. Edward Archer Day, pas- 
tor. A fellowship supper was held in the 
church Good Friday evening. At the Easter 
service on Sunday Mrs. Pearl W. Myers 
directed the vested choir. Theresa Arkell 
Caniglia, the daughter of Mrs. and Mr. 
James Caniglia, was christened. Mr. Day 
preached to a record Easter congregation. 
On Sunday, April 26, the minister preached 
on “Veterans of Future Wars—A Minis- 
ter’s Reaction.’”’ Three members were re- 
ceived into the church. A large class will 
enter the fellowship of the church on 
Mothers’ Day, May tenth. At that ser- 
vice, Mr. Day will discuss “For Mothers— 
Emancipation.” Rev. J. K. Falls of the 
Kent Church of Christ asked Mr. Day to 
officiate at a wedding of members of the 
Chureh of Christ in Mr. Falls’ necessary 
absence at an out-of-town funeral. Mr. 
Warner, Mr. Mead, and Mr.and Mrs. Day 
drove from Kent to North Olmsted on 
Wednesday evening, April 22, to attend 
the ordination service of Rev. William G. 
Schneider. Mr. Day participated in the 
service. The Executive Board of the 
Kent church has appointed Miss Helen 
Hershey and Mr. Lloyd Johnson, students 
at Kent Roosevelt High School, as student 
assistant ministers of the Kent church. 
They will assist in the worship services 
and specialize in high school age student 
contacts. 


Ontario 


Olinda.—Rev. Phillips L. Thayer, pas- 
tor. The Odd Fellows and Rebekah lodges 
of Ruthven attended service at the Olinda 
Universalist church on Sunday April 26. 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Messiah.—Rev. H. RE. 
Benton, D. D., pastor. Easter brought one 
of the largest. congregations in recent 
years, inspiring music, beautiful flowers. 
Four new members were received. The 
Church of the Messiah was eighty-six years 
old on April 28. April 19 was observed as 
Founders’ Day, with a large congregation 
present. Bouquets were presented by 
N. R. Guilbert to Miss Annie Gregory and 
Samuel M. Gregory in recognition of a 
membership of sixty years; also to Mrs. 
Annie Waldron, Mrs. Mary Bradshaw 
Smith and Mrs. Lillian Bartlett Smith, in 
appreciation of a membership reaching 
the half century mark. Many were pres- 
ent who united with the church in what we 
call the five year classes, 1931, 1926, 1921, 
1916, ete., to each of whom a white car- 
nation was given. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Lewis R. Lowry is minister of the 
Universalist church in Perry, N. Y, 

Rev. Carleton M. Fisher is minister of 
the Universalist church in Kingfield, 
Maine. f 

Camille Drevet is an internationally 
known writer, lecturer and traveler, and 
was for several years the international 
secretary at Geneva of the Women’s In- 
ternational League. 

Rev. R. Homer Gleason is minister of 
the Universalist church in Rochester, 
Minn. | 

Harold Preece is a contributor to 
various magazines, including The Nation 
and The Crisis. 

Dr. Clarence Reed is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Oakland, Calif. 

Dr. Charles Lyttle is professor of Church 
History at Meadville Theological Semi- 
nary. 

* * 


STARR FAMILY REUNION 


Descendants of Dr. Comfort Starr, dis- 
tinguished pioneer surgeon of Cambridge 
and Boston, are to hold their thirty-second 
annual family reunion in Boston Monday, 
July 6, 1986. It will be the 347th anni- 
versary of his baptism at Cranbrook 
County, Kent (the Weald of Kent), July 
6, 1589. 


ce 


A VISIT TO PEABCDY 
(Continued from page 578) 
the young people, and not in the hospit- 
able old town of Peabody. 

They were talking about the Saturday 
night party when I arrived—a glorious 
success, 147 at the tables, and Mrs. 
Huntley apparently had filled many a gap. 

Getting to the church an hour ahead of 
the 10.80 hour of service, I saw chaos re- 
solve itself into cosmos. Flowers of ex- 
quisite beauty were placed, an enlarged 
choir was fitted with vestments and chairs, 
a church school under strong leadership 
carried through, and in solid ranks dele- 
gates from all over the two states were 
seated. The church has been beautifully 
done over at very considerable expense 
since Dr. Huntley’s advent. 

Nobody knew whether the new officers 
of the State Y. P. C. U. would get up after 
the late party in time for church, but there 
they were: President, Everett P. Merrow, 
Jr.; vice-president, Carl Westman; _re- 
cording secretary, Barbara Wight; cor- 
responding secretary, Barbara Knight; 
treasurer, Guy Moran; directors, Barbara 
Shinn, O. Herbert McKenney, Richard 
Abbott, and Clarence Wilkinson. 

I conducted the service, preached the 
sermon and installed the officers just be- 
fore the service closed. 


The choir did fine work, furnishing three 


beautiful numbers. There was not a 
hitch anywhere, and the churchful of 
people took part in the service in a way to 
make one proud of Universalist people. 
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The three hymns had been carefully typed 
for the program, so that everybody could 
sing. And they did sing: “Come Thou 
Almighty King,” “Sovereign and Trans- 
forming Grace,” and ‘Forward Be Our 
Watchword.” The music lifted one. 

The sermon was based on Romans 
12 : 12—“‘Rejoicing in Hope.”” Carl Hem- 
pel of Lynn was announced as the speaker 
for the closing session at 2 p.m. As the 
undersigned climbed into a motor car 
which carried him to the 12.30 train in 
Salem, a hundred automobiles were back- 
ing, turning, loading up delegates, and 
departing for dinner tables all over town. 
If Grandmother and Aunt Eliza and Uncle 
Bill, who were charged with putting on the 
potatoes, had all been there, they could not 
possibly have found seats in the church. 
But there is no question but what they 
had their reward. 

TEMS 


* * 


CENTENNIAL IN CHARLESTOWN 


The standing committee of the First 
Universalist Society in Charlestown, Mass., 
has issued invitations to the 125th anni- 
versary of the founding of the society on 
Sunday, May 17, and Monday, May 18. 

On Sunday, May 17, at 10.45 a. m., at 
the anniversary service of worship, Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins, minister of the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will preach. On Monday 
at 3 p. m., the women’s organizations will 
hold exercises, with Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, 
president of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society of Massachusetts, as 
the speaker. At 6.30 p. m., the anni- 
versary banquet will be held, with an ad- 
dress by Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, 
president of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 


Rey. and Mrs. Oluf Tandberg were wel- 
come callers recently. It is interesting to 
learn that Dr. Tandberg has been broad- 
casting in the Norwegian tongue at the 
Scandinavian hour from the Portsmouth 
station. 

The following items from Nashua will 
probably be news to some of our readers: 

Nashua: “‘We have once or twice of late 
spoken of the prosperity of our cause in 
Nashua. And we are glad to learn that 
it is still onward. Universalism there, as 
in many other places of our land, to adopt 
the remark of a worthy brother, is fast 
running down—from the heads, to the 
hearts of the people. No longer is it re- 
garded as a mere theoretical truth, both 
rational and scriptural. No longer is it 
considered only as beautiful; its power to 
touch, penetrate, and purify the heart and 
mould the life, is seen and felt—and be- 
lievers are realizing that it is the everlast- 
ing life of the soul. But we wander. We 
took up our pen to say a few words on the 
increase of our cause in Nashua. 


“On last Sabbath (June 19) the ordi- 
nance of Baptism was administered by 
Mr. Miner of Methuen, to the pastor of 
the Church, Br. L. C. Browne, and to 
eight members of his congregation—six 
females and two males. Mr. Browne and 
seven of the others were immersed—one of 
the females receiving the ordinance by ef- 
fusion. We should here remark, perhaps, 
that Br. Browne was immersed, not that 
he regarded baptism as a binding ordi- 
nance, or immersion the only proper mode, 
but to satisfy the consciences of such as 
should desire to receive the ordinance in 
this manner, at his hands. 

“We were present, and confess we were 
much interested in the scene: we admired 
its beauty, and realized, we trust, its 
solemnity, and we cannot doubt that the 
effect of that scene will long be felt on the 
minds of the great crowds who were 
assembed on the banks of that stream. 
God grant that so it may be; and may His 
blessing rest especially on those who 
have thus publicly professed their faith in 
the religion of His Son.— H. R. N.” 

From Star and Paladium, June 25, 1842. 
The initials are probably those of H. R. 
Nye, a student with Rev. Abel C. Thomas 
at Lowell. 

Sherebiah is sitting in the middle of my 
desk, where I should be working, while I 
am writing somewhat inconveniently on 
the slide. He is fussy about being dis- 
turbed. 

He is looking at me sleepily through 
those greenish eyes, and I wonder what he 
is thinking. I wish we might change 
places for about a minute, that I might 
know how I look to him. A minute would 
be long enough. 

He was born in this room, and in kitten- 
hood climbed over me at will. Now heisa 
big cat, he jumps on the desk, seating him- 
self on whatever may be in the limited 
working space. When his feet are muddy, 
results are disastrous—not that he minds. 

Sherebiah is a failure as a cat. The 
domestic cat has a place in the household 
economy; but Sherebiah is merely decora- 
tive, ornamental to the place, but if he has 
ever served any useful purpose, I have yet 
to hear of it. 

These old houses are subject to periodic 
invasions from migratory rats, and as a 
safeguard we keep our cats. That we 
are immune is because Sherebiah’s mother 
is still on the job. He has no interest in 
rats, other than as playthings; he doesn’t 
want to hurt them. They do not appeal 
to him as having food value. 

He has no desire to nurt anything. Oc- 
easionally he will playfully bite my fingers, 
but never hard enough to hurt. He sees 
no necessity for hunting, his wants have 
always been supplied. When his plate 
doesn’t contain what suits his taste, he 
goes to the brick house next door for a 
hand out, and he gets it. 

There are people just like that: living 
on society, taking no responsibility, leaving 


all the work to mother, making no return 
for what they receive; and some of them 
are not as friendly and companionable 
as Sherebiah. 

You may wonder why I maintain such a 
no-account cat? I don’t know. I reckon 
it must be because I like him, and he likes 
me. That is what sustains a lot of good- 
for-nothing folks: somebody likes them. 

Sherebiah’s favorite sleeping place is in 
the waste basket; but the Chip-Basket 
being empty this week, he is going into 
that. 

Ja NYE IE 


* * 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 

1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

38. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 

* * 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine 


A prize scholarship is hereby announced 
in connection with the sessions of this 
Institute, which are to be held Aug. 15 to 
22, 1986. 

The scholarship will be given for the 
best essay, not over 1,500 words, on any 
one of the three subjects given below: 

(1) What are the most practical ways of 
securing world peace? 

(2) From the standpoint of world peace, 
how does the European situation of today 
differ from that of 1914? 

(8) What policies should be pursued by 
the United States Government in order to 
secure world peace? 

Any person who is now in the senior year 
at high school or who has graduated from 
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any high school but has not reached the 
age of twenty-four, will be eligible for the 
prize scholarship. 

The essay must be in the hands of Dr. 
Arthur I. Andrews, Dean of the Institute 
of World Affairs, at 68 Gray Street, Ar- 
lington, Mass., not later than July 1, 1936. 

The judges will be Dr. Arthur I. An- 
drews, Professor Hubbard and one other 
(to be announced). 

The successful candidate will receive a 
full scholarship during the week of the In- 
stitute of World Affairs, including tuition, 
board and room. Similar awards may be 
given to those presenting the essays con- 
sidered to be second and third in value, 
provided such may be considered worthy. 

The idea of this scholarship came from 
Robert F. Needham, and it has received 
the warm approval of the faculty of the 
Institute. In addition the Commission on 
International Relations of the Universalist 
General Convention has voted its hearty 
endorsement. 

Arthur I. Andrews. 


oo 


SUMMER SESSION HARVARD 
DIVINITY SCHOOL 


The summer session of the Harvard 
Divinity School, June 22-July 3, is an of- 
ficial part of the celebration of the Harvard 
University Tercentenary, to be observed 
during the summer and early autumn. 

The program has been planned with 
reference to the historical interest of the 
occasion and deals with the development 
of religious life and thought in America 
as these were represented by the early 
traditions at Harvard. Due attention, 
however, will be paid to certain current 
interests, in an attempt to indicate the 
present situation and probable immediate 
future of American religious life. 

This is intended especially for ministers 
and is not restricted to graduates of Har- 
vard. The school welcomes men of all de- 
nominations and alumni of all theological 
schools. Laymen also may enroll. 

The registration and tuition fee will be 
$5. This amount will be charged to all 
members of the Summer School. On pay- 
ment at the bursar’s office, Lehman Hall, 
Harvard Square, a membership card will 
be issued, entitling the holder to admission 
to all lectures. Cards must be shown at 
the door of the lecture hall, when re- 
quested. A single card will admit, with- 
out additional charge, the wife of any 
member of the school, accompanying her 
husband. For single lectures a charge of 
fifty cents will be made at the door. 

The university invites members of the 
school to reside in the halls in Harvard 
Yard, and to take their meals at the Har- 
vard Union on Quincy Street. A charge 
of $1.75 per day will be made for room and 
board. Members wishing to bring their 
wives with them to the session, can be ac- 
commodated in double suites in the halls, 
at the rate of $1.75 per day, per person. 
Reservations should be made as soon as 
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possible, by letter addressed to Dean W. L. 
Sperry, the Memorial Church, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. (Please be 
careful to send all correspondence about 
this and other Summer Schoo! matters to 
the Memorial Church, and not to the office 
of the Divinity School in Andover Hall.) 

Besides Dean Sperry, Prof. H. Richard 
Niebuhr, Dr. H. Paul Douglass, Dr. Julius 
Seelye Bixler, Prof. Arthur C. McGiffert, 
Dr. Henry Wilder Foote and several other 
leaders of thought will serve on the faculty. 

* * 


SCHEDULES TO FOXBORO, MASS. 


There are no trains directly to Fox- 
boro. Take train at South Station or 
Back Bay, Boston, to Mansfield: 

Trains to Mansfield (daylight saving 
time): Leave South Station 8 a.m., 12.28, 
8.30, 4.85, 5.05, 5.88, and 7 p.m. Arrive 
Mansfield 8.35 a. m., 1.08, 4.12, 5.20, 5.48, 
6.24, and 7.40 p. m. 

Returning to Boston (daylight saving 
time): Leave Mansfield 2.38, 5.03, 5.59 
and 9.46 p.m. Arrive South Station 3.15, 
5.40, 6.40, and 10.25 p. m. 

One-way fare—90 cents; round trip 
(use the same day)—$1.00. Bus connec- 
tion from Mansfield to Foxboro (10 cent 
fare, one way). 

One may also take train to Canton 
Junction, and connect with a bus there for 
Foxboro. One-way fare 54 cents; round 
trip (use the same day) 60 cents. Bus 
fare, one way, Canton Junction to Fox- 
boro, about 35 cents. The trip by way of 
Mansfield is recommended as the better 


way. 
* * 


A GIFT TO THE FELLOWSHIP 


There are a few copies left of “John 
Murray---the Corner Stone” offered free 
by the Universalist Publishing House. 
This biography is written for young people 
by Irene C. Rees, with an introduction by 
Frank Oliver Hall. Bound in cloth, and 
illustrated. Send requests to 16 Beacon 
Street, and enclose ten cents per copy for 
postage and packing. Teachers may se- 
cure extra copies for their classes. 

* * 


FOR SALE 


A six-room bungalow in Pasadena, 
California. For description and terms 
write to the owner, H. L. Canfield, 2138 
Mclver Street, Greensboro, N. C. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.80 a. m. every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. Arranged by the 
Rhode Island Universalist State Convention. 780 
kilocyeles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rey. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m,. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 


First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. T. everv 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N. C. 4.15 p. m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadcast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 

WICC. Every Monday 10.30 p. m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

* * 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 


The 105th session of the Pennsylvania Universalist 
Convention is called to meet at Wellsburg, Pa., 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, June 5, 6 and 7, 1936, 
for the purpose of electing officers and transacting 
any other business which may be necessary. 

Each parish within the jurisdiction of the Conven- 
tion is entitled to five delegates. 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 

The Women’s Missionary Association, the Sun- 
day School Association, and the Y. P. C. U. meet 
in annual sessions at the same time and place. 

The members of the Wellsburg church extend a 
cordial invitation to the delegates and friends. Dele- 
gates will be entertained for room and breakfast. 
Supper will be served Friday evening, June 5, by the 
ladies of the Methodist chureh. <A pienie lunch will 
be served Saturday at one o’clock by the members 
of the Wellsburg church, and the banquet Saturday 
night will be held in Murray Hall, Girard, Pa. 

All delegates desiring entertainment should write 
to Mrs. James Gehr, Albion, Pa., stating time of 
arrival, length of stay, ete. 

pe 3 
CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CON- 
VENTION 
Official Call 

The 104th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Second Uni- 
versalist Church, Stamford, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, May 13-14, 1936, beginning at 4.30 p. m. 
Wednesday. The Women’s Missionary Society of 
Connecticut will meet at 1.30 p. m. Wednesday. 

Three pre-convention services will be held at 
8 p.m. Sunday, Monday and Tuesday, with addresses 
by Dr. Lee S. McCollester on Sunday, and Dr. 
Marion D. Shutter on Monday and Tuesday. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 
Pe 
WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 


The Wisconsin Universalist State Convention will 
meet in annual session on May 12 and 13, in the city 
of Wausau, for the purpose of transacting any busi- 
ness that may legally come before it. All pastors, 
churches and delegates are hereby notified, and 
requested to be present. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
ee 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 77th annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the First 
Universalist Chureh, Foxboro, Mass., May 13 and 
14, 1936, convening at 7.15 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life 
members resident in the state; of three lay delegates 
from each parish in fellowship, which delegates must 
be legal members of the parish they represent; and 
of the officers of the Convention.”’ 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


A cordial invitation is extended to all Universalists. 
Those desiring accommodations are requested to 
write Walter H. Fitts, Baker Street, Foxboro, not 
later than May 9. State what kind of aeecommoda- 
tions are desired, when, and for what length of time. 
Lodging and breakfast will be provided without cost 
90 far as is possible. Hotel reservations in the vicin- 
ity of Foxboro may also be secured through appli- 
cation, 

Luncheons at fifty cents will be served on Tuesday, 
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Wednesday and Thursday by church societies. A 
special luncheon for ministers will be served on 
Wednesday, for which reservations must be made, 
and a laymen’s luncheon on Thursday. Also a 
supper will be provided on Wednesday. In addition 
to these accommodations, there are restaurants in 
the town and surrounding vicinity. The banquet 
will be held on Thursday evening, with tickets at 
$1.00. Reservations for any or all of these meals 
should be made through Mrs. Minot F. Inman, 55 
Mechanic Street, Foxboro, before May 9. 

The Doolittle Home is near by the church and 
many Universalists will thus be able to inspect it and 
to meet its residents. 


Directions 


There are no trains directly to Foxboro. Take 
train at South Station, Boston, to Canton Junction 
or to Mansfield. Bus connections are available from 
each place to Foxboro. Round trip train tickets may 
be purchased, which offer a considerable saving. 

Those driving to Foxboro, from either Boston or 
Providence, use Route 1. 

The First Universalist Church of Foxboro is sit 
uated in the center of Foxboro, bordering on the 
Common. Ample parking space is available. 

* * 


UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 
CALENDAR 


May 17—Japan Day (Good Will Sunday). 
May 24—Memorial Sunday. 
June 14—Children’s Sunday. 
July 4-12—Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
September 27—Rally Sunday. 
November 1—All Souls Sunday. 
November 8—Armistice Sunday. 
November 22—Thanksgiving Sunday. 
December 20—Christmas Sunday. 

* x 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Official Call 


The annual session of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Association will be held in 
the Universalist church, Foxboro, on Tuesday, 
May 12, 1936, beginning at 10 a. m. and continuing 
through the day. 

Business, inspirational speakers and exhibits. 

Mrs. Lewis Crocker, Secretary. 
age 


W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 

The 5ist annual meeting of the Woman’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society of Massachusetts will 
be held in the Universalist church, Foxboro, Mass., 
on Wednesday, May 13, 1936, at 10 a. m. 

For the election of officers for the ensuing year; 

To hear the reports of officers and chairmen of de- 
partments; 

To transact any other business that may legaily 
come before the meeting. 

Mattie P. Schonland, Recording Secretary. 
ome 
MAINE STATE Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Maine Young 
People’s Christian Union will be held in Oakfield 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, May 15, 16, 17. 

Effie H. Campbell, Secretary. 
W.U. M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND 
Official Call 

The annual meeting of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Association of Rhode Island will be 
held at the Church of the Mediator, Providence, on 
May 20, for the election of officers and other business 
that may legally come before the meeting. 

A.M. session at 10.30; luncheon 40 cents. 

P. M. session at 2, to be addressed by Mrs. Ezra 
Wood of W. N. M. A. Board. ; 

Marion L. Gardiner, Secretary. 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 94th annual session of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention and auxiliaries will convene in Webster 
City, Iowa, June 5, 6 and 7, 1936, for election of 
officers and such business as may legally come before 
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the Convention. Free lodging and breakfast. Please 
send applications for entertainment to Dr. Effie 
McCollum Jones, Webster City, Iowa, and send 
names of delegates to Nellie M. Housden, secretary, 
1306 20th Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dr. W. H. Maepherson, president of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, will speak on Friday 
evening, June 5. 

Nellie M. Housden, Secretary. 
* * 
ILLINOIS WOMEN’S MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 


The 47th annual May Meeting of the Women’s 
Missionary Association will be held Wednesday, 
May 13, at 10.30 a. m., at Sycamore, in the Fed- 
erated Church. Rev. Stoddard Lane of Des Moines, 
lowa, will speak on ‘“‘Peace.”’ 

Faye T. Crandall, President. 
rae 
W. U. M. S. OF CONNECTICUT 
Ofifcial Call 

The annuai meeting of the W. U. M. S. of Con- 
necticut will be held in the Second Universalist 
Church in Stamford, on Wednesday, May 13, at 1.30 
p.m., for the election of officers and transacting any 
other business which may be necessary. 

Bessie H. Hayter, Secretary. 
* x 
RHODE ISLAND COMMITTEE OF FELLOW- 
SHIP F 


Transfer of fellowship of Rev. Thomas H. Saun- 
ders from Texas Universalist Convention accepted 
by Rhode Island Committee of Fellowship, as of 
March 10, 1936. 

E. Dean Ellenwood, Secretary. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 

Booklet form. Contains the Bond of 
Fellowship and Statement of Faith adopted 
at Worcester, Mass., 1933. Also the Win- 
chester Profession, Articles of Faith and 
the Covenant as recommended by the 
General Convention. In envelope. Price 
15 cents per copy. $1.50 per dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


[| Local and Suburban | fed Sibert | 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LJ.. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCH 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo: 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE } 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading te the Dagree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. KB 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his tn- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
gicls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master. 
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Crackling 


An actress was traveling from Liver- 
pool to London. Her luggage was bulky, 


and the surly porter to whom she en-.. 
trusted it at the Liverpool station told her 


she would have to pay excess on it. ‘‘Un- 
less,” he added, as an after-thought, 
“you're a theatrical.” 

“Well, I am a theatrical,” explained 
the actress. 

“Then why didn’t you say so at first?” 
demanded the porter. “I can’t go round 
asking passengers if they’re theatrical. 
I don’t want to insult ’em.”—Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Two persons in the second row had been 
much more interested in each other’s con- 
versation than in the play, and the man 
behind endured the annoyance for some 
time. 

At length he leaned forward and, touch- 
ing one of the offenders on the shoulder, 
said: ‘Would you mind repeating that 
last remark? I couldn’t hear it for the 
noise they are making on the stage.’””— 
Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Richard had learned the story of Colum- 
bus at school, and was telling it to his 
mother. ‘‘An’ his ships were the Nina, 
and Pinta, and—and—‘”’ 

“The Santa Maria,’ prompted his 
mother. 

“Aw,” said Dickey, “‘you’ve heard this 
story before.” —Boston Transcript. 

* * 

He took her hand in his and gazed 
proudly at the engagement ring he had 
placed on her finger only three days before. 

“Did your friends admire it?” he in- 
quired tenderly. 

“They did more than that,’’ she replied. 
“Two of them recognized it!’—Chrisiian 
Science Monitor. 

* * 

A teacher was drilling her class in the 
principles of subtraction. ‘‘Now, if you 
subtract twenty-five from thirty-seven, 
what’s the difference?” 

“Yeah, that’s what I say,” answered 
one of her pupils, ‘I think it’s the bunk, 
too.”—Hxchange. 

* * 

. and now it seems that our legis- 
lature is going to fail to utilize the greatest 
opportunity in Arkansas history to at- 
tract people from the entire nation to visit 
and admire our beautiful scenery and inim- 
ical hospitality.—Arkansas paper. 

* * 


Nix: “That medicine can’t be any good.” 

Dix: “Why?” 

Nix: ‘Well, I’ve seen that man in the 
advertisements with that same pain in his 
back for twenty-five years.’”’—Exchange. 

* * 

Mistress (to new maid): ‘‘Now, Norah, 
when you wait on the guests at dinner, 
please don’t spill anything.” 

Nora: “No, ma’am, I won’t say a word.” 
—Exchange. 
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What the 
PRESIDENT of the GENERAL CONVENTION 
SAYS and DOES 


What he says 1s: 
-s> “I thoroughly believe that most of our problems 


as a church will be solved if we can increase the list of 


subscribers to THE CHRISTIAN LEADER.” 


W, hat he does 1s: 


35> To send in one or more new subscribers from his 
own parish every week. Emphasize the matter in prac- 
tically every public address. Send personal letters to 
every member of every board of trustees in the churches 


of Illinois and to the president of every Ladies’ Aid 


Association. 


cA man on fire for a cause will get results. 


The time has come to extend the LEADER 
list and to broaden the influence of 


the printed page. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street -:- —-:- 


Boston, Massachusetts 


16 Beacon Street 


